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The March of Events 


it would not prescribe a subject of study 

that Mr. Taft has not excelled in, nor 
recommend a kind of experience that he has 
not had. Lawyer, prosecutor, judge, colonial 
administrator, executive — in all these activities 
he has been so successful as already to have 
written his name large in both our judicial and 
executive history; and he has come through 
all these experiences with a temperament at 
once placid snd youthful. In the prime of 
life, with a well-trained and ripened judgment, 
and with as wide an experience in public 
affairs as any living American, he will enter 
upon the Presidency with as good promise 
of a successful Administration as any man had 
when he took the office. 

The great policies that are associated with 
Mr. Roosevelt will be sympathetically and 
energetically continued — the reclamation of 
the desert, the preservation of the forests and 
of all our great natural resources, the develop- 
ment and organization of country life, the 
completion of the Panama Canal, the regula- 
tion of public service corporations, the pro- 
tection of individual liberty in a time of great 
corporate influence, the maintenance of the 
navy, and the efficiency of the army organiza- 
tion. Besides these, Mr. Taft is committed 
to an effort to equalize the tariff, and he will be 
called on to make most important judicial 
appointments. Leaving out new duties and 
opportunities that will arise, these that will 
at once await him are enough to give him a 
chance to make a noteworthy Administration; 
and he has the people’s full confidence. 


| F WE had a training school for Presidents, 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL MANTLE 

OR has any President in our time begun 

his administration more auspiciously. 

The effects of the financial panic of last winter 
will have passed by the time he is inaugurated, 
for his election had much to do with quieting 
the lingering hesitancy in the commercial world. 
The nation is strong and rich and prosperous, 
at peace with all the world, with great, practical 
domestic tasks in hand, and with a growing 
influence in international relations. The in- 
fluence of the Presidency is, too, greater than 
it has ever been in this period of a_ steadily 
growing national strength, and of an increas- . 
ing unity in large domestic policies. The 
old partizanship has become feeble, and our 
national feeling strong. 

Those commercial 
speed the parting President and 
Mr. Taft is only Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘ man” 
have perhaps not heard the little story that 
was told of an interview which a group of 
weak-kneed financial ‘“‘ magnates”? had with 
him one Sunday during the campaign. 

They frankly asked him if he were “Mr. 
Roosevelt’s man,” and he is reported to have 
said something like this: 

“You pious gentlemen, of course, know 
the Scriptures, and you recall the story of 

ijah’s mantle falling on Elisha?” 

“Ves,” they said. 

“Well, take down your Bibles and read 
it again and see if it is anywhere written 
that Elisha wore the mantle.” 

The mantle will be becoming on occasions, 
but so big a man has garments of his own. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 




















THE LATE DR. DANIEL C. GILMAN 


FIRST PRESIDENT OF JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


[See page 10974] 
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MR. JOHN S. KENNEDY 


A RECENT GIFT OF $1,000,000 TO THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL, IN NEW YORK, CALLED 
PUBLIC ATTENTION TO MANY OTHER QUIET BENEFACTIONS OF THIS NEW YORK BANKER 























DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


WHOSE LATEST BOOK, “THE RED CITY,” IS A SEQUEL TO “HUGH WYNNE: FREE QUAKER” 
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MADAME CECILE CHAMINADE 


THE COMPOSER, NOW ON A VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES WHERE SHE IS PLAYING HER OWN COMPOSITIONS 
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MR. RAY STANNARD BAKER 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FOLLOWING THE COLOR LINE,’”’ A NOTABLE REPORT ON THE CONDITION OF 
THE NEGRO, BOTH IN THE SOUTH AND IN THE NORTH, AND ON THE RACE-RELATIONS 
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DR. H. S. BRISTOL 
GOVERNMENT CHEMIST NOW CONDUCTING EXPERIMENTS TO SEF 
If PAPFR MAY BE MADE ECONOMICALLY FROM CORN-STALKS 
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MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


AN AUTHOR WHO IS SERIOUS IN POLITICS, AND HAS PUT HIS POLITICAI 
XPERIENCES INTO HIS NOVELS, THEN USED THEM AS POLITICAL WEAPONS 
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MR. WALTER B. SHAW ON HIS WATER-LILY FARM 


FROM WHICH HE G AN INCOME OF $1,200 AN ACRE 


| See Page 10972) 
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GOVERNOR GEORGE W. DONAGHE 


[See page 10965] 
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ABOUT THE FUTURE OF THE PARTIES 


IS MR. BRYAN’S CANDIDACY ENDED? 

T IS not a gracious task, so soon after its 
defeat, to speak of the abject infatuation 
of the Democratic party for a leader with whom 
it cannot win; but there is no time so good as 
the present for the party to begin to put the 
right kind of men in command. Those who 
have read our political history well enough to 
know the career of Henry Clay and those who 
are old enough to remember the career of Mr. 
Blaine understand the foolishness of a party’s 
infatuation with a single leader, however 
attractive he may be. Our political history 
shows that a leader who develops the habit 
of defeat, from whatever cause, is the worst 
possible asset for any party to have. If the 
Democratic party continues in its mood to 
submit to the infatuation for Mr. Bryan, it 
may indulge in that pleasure for a good many 
years to come, since he is very robust; but it 
need not have, in the meantime, the slightest 
hope of success at a national election. A man 
who has been defeated three times for the 
Presidency for the reasons that he suffered 
defeat will be defeated the fourth time; and 
a man who has been defeated fcur times for 
these same reasons will be defeated the fifth 
time, for he is the same man now as when he 
first ran, and he will be the same man until 
he dies. And every time he has been defeated 
because of the lack of confidence in the sound- 
ness of his judgment by the great commercial 
and thoughtful classes of people, without 
regard to party. This year he ran far behind 

the local Democrats in most of the states. 

If the Democratic party will play the part 
of a helpful and etfective opposition for the 
next four years, there is no reason now visible 
why it may not hope for a national victory 
at the end of that time, provided in the mean- 
time it show a moral earnestness about any 
great question (the tariff, for instance), and 
put forward leaders with well-reasoned and 
stable convictions. It is a question of leader- 
ship. The men at present in command cannot 
reinstate the party in public confidence. 

There are, perhaps, as many voters in the 
Union who would be Democrats under good 
leadership as there are Republicans; and the 
Republicans during their long period of con- 
trol have accumulated and will continue to 
accumulate mistakes and sins of omission that 
would make their party weaker — or would 
make it weaker if the opposition were 
stronger, 
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ABOUT THE FUTURE OF THE PARTIES 


HE future of the parties is only a specula- 
tion, for it is very likely to depend on 
personalities very much more than on political 
doctrines, or upon doctrines that receive the 
stamp of strong personalities. The Republican 
party has been kept in power since Mr. Cleve- 
land’s last administration less by its positive 
doctrinal qualities than by the commercial 
and financial distrust of Mr. Bryan and the 
weakness of Judge Parker on one side, and on 
the other side by the conciliatory character of 
Mr. McKinley and by the positive qualities of 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft — in other words, 
by the weakness of the Democratic personalities 
and the strength of the Republican personalities. 
The chances are, therefore, that, as long as 
the Democrats have weak leadership, the 
experience of this year will be repeated. 

But this formula after all does not sum up the 
whole subject; for there is some force still left 
in political doctrines — in some political doc- 
trines at least. There may, for instance, be 
a fierce struggle about the tariff if an income- 
tax act be framed that will be upheld by the 
Supreme Court. And there are other large 
tendencies that may be formulated into definite 
doctrines by some sudden turn of events, or 
there may be some doctrines now held by the 
minor parties that the larger parties may be 
forced to take up. One such doctrine is the 
governmental ownership of coal mines. This 
was a plank in a recent Democratic platform 
in New York." The act of Congress, which the 
courts decided unconstitutional, requiring 
the coal-owning interstate railroad companies 
to dispose of their coal mines, found favor in 
Congress partly because it looked in the general 
direction of ultimate governmental ownership 
of the mines. And there are eminent econo- 
mists — not Socialists at all — who regard such 
governmental ownership as the only proper 
safeguard of our fuel supply. 

So, too, with the governmental ownership of 
railroads. When Mr. Bryan declared his belief 
in this principle, he was forced into silence by its 
present unpopularity. But this conviction did 
not prevent his nomination nor did it prevent 
his polling the larger part of his party’s vote. 
And there are men of large experience who 
cannot be dismissed as mere Socialists and who 
believe that the only solution of the hard prob- 
lem of properly regulating transportation will 
be governmental ownership of the roads. 
There is no present likelihood that this doctrine 
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will be acceptable to any very large section of 
the people; but it would be foolish to deny its 
growth in popular favor. 

And there are many other ideas now held by 
minorities that may conceivably become popular 
enough to provoke an earnest struggle for their 
adoption. In general, it may be said of this 
time of party dissolution that one strong 
tendency is toward allowing the present public 
policies and practices to continue — to resist 
the extension of governmental activity in any 
direction; and the contrary general policy is to 
enlarge its activities even to the extent that we 
usually call Socialistic. Mr. Roosevelt has 
tried to steer between these two tendencies. 
He has encountered the opposition of his own 
party as often as that of the Democrats. But for 
the moment he has committed his party to his 
programme. There is, therefore, little left to 
the Democratic party but a further push 
toward ‘“‘radicalism”’ — that is, toward a still 
further broadening of the Government’s 
activities. Yet this runs counter to all the old 
traditions of that party. 

In this mixed state of doctrines, it is hard to 
see how party lines may be redrawn in the near 
future. It is possible that a more or less 
Socialistic programme may be taken up by the 
Democratic party. If a very strong “radical” 
leader were to arise — a man who holds Mr. 
Bryan’s notions but of a more steadfast and 
definite creed — this would almost surely be 
the result. The total abolition of privilege 
(that is what Mr. Bryan was striking at vaguely 
when he asked, “Shall the people rule?”’) — 
the total abolition of privilege would include in 
many minds not only the abolition of the tariff 
but also of the private ownership of coal 
mines and of public utilities. "These doctrines 
hitherto have been seriously advanced only by 
small and more or less discredited parties, badly 
led. But they could be made to play a stirring 
part in our political life in any unprosperous 
year if they should be adopted by the 
Democratic party. 

On the other hand, the Republican party 
was restrained somewhat by Mr. McKinley 
and has since been restrained very much more 
by Mr. Roosevelt from becoming more and 
more the party of privileges. If any turn of 
events should cause it to become more the tool 
of the privileged classes, especially of the 
protected and rich classes, it would lose the 
support of its large independent element. 
There are enough men in the two parties 
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who are opposed both to privilege and to econ- 
omic “radicalism” to decide any national 


election. They elected Mr. Roosevelt and 
they elected Mr. Taft. But they would elect 
a conservative Democrat in preference to a 
Republican who should be suspected of too 
great friendliness to the privileged. 

It is probable that Mr. Roosevelt gave the 
cue to party success for a good many contests 
to come when he stood for the regulation but 
against the abolition of what the radical regard 
as privilege; and whichever party plays this part 
better has the better chance to win, because it 
will postpone the direct struggle that will some 
time come between what we call Socialism and 
a modified Individualism. For the Socialist 
programme will at some time make its serious 
contest, and it may yet make it in the name of 
the party that Jefferson founded. 


THE COSTLIEST CITY GOVERNMENT IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
HE City budget of New York has 
reached the immense total of 
$156,000,000 for 1909, the biggest budget 
for any city administration in the history 
of the nation. And yet the “average’’ New 
Yorker doesn’t even know this fact. But 
an ingenious effort has at last been made to give 
some effective publicity to it. 

During the recent debate on the budget, the 
Bureau of Municipal Research and the Greater 
New York Taxpayers’ Conference maintained 
an exhibit in this city of the waste and the mis- 
use of public money. It was graphically 
shown, to take a little example, that the city 
paid at the rate of $2.21 each for small wall- 
hooks, put up, which any citizen may buy 
for a little over five cents apiece and put up for 
himself in a very few minutes of easy labor. 
It took two workmen, at $8 per day, thirty-one 
days to put up 165 of these little hooks. 
The same kind of illustration was made of 
many other details of expense, such as the 
purchase of lights, of brackets, of chimneys, 
and of other small incidentals. 

About two thousand people went every day 
to see this exhibit. They saw how the city has 
been plundered in a thousand corners of its 
administration, not in small items only but in 
large ones, too. The conclusion is inevitable 
that if the city were administered as a good cor- 
poration is administered, the running expenses 
for 1909 could be cut by more than $20,000,000 
without sacrificing one iota of efficiency. 











A BUSINESSLIKE GOVERNOR 


Simultaneously with this exhibit, as though to 
hammer home the truth of it, came a report 
made by the Merchants’ Association on the fire 
service, and opposing an increase of $685,883 
for salaries of firemen. The report compares 
the fire-fighting forces of New York and those 
of Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, and Cleveland combined. It shows 
that New York employs 35 per cent. more men 
per machine than are employed in these cities; 
that this excess of men costs New York about 
$1,400,000 a year; and that the cause of this 
lack of individual efficiency was the extraordi- 
nary increase in ‘‘time off.” Firemen were 
formerly allowed one day in ten off duty, in 
addition to annual holidays. This off-time 
has been increased so that to-day the average, 
exclusive of holidays, is 94 days per year, or 
about one day in four. 

The Merchants’ Association adds to its 
critical summary a positive recommendation 
that the city pay more attention to the preven- 
tion of fire, rather than to its extinguishment. 
The bureau for preventive work has had a 
grant of only about $12,000 per annum, and 
has been able to do little. Yet, by the testi- 
mony of the Fire Commissioner himself, 
“siven sufficient facilities, this bureau can, in 
time, give us almost a fire-proof city.” 

The central difficulty is the difficulty of giving 
real publicity to facts like these in a community 
like this, which becomes practically illiterate 
by reading only newspaper headlines, and must 
have its facts conveyed by the kindergarten 
method of teaching sizes and forms by using 
blocks and globesand diagrams and such things. 


WHAT A GREAT CITY GOVERNMENT DOES 


HE expenditures of any great city, all 
public expenditures in fact, need to be 
watched by the citizens, not only to prevent 
waste, but for the good of the citizens them- 
selves, who should have an accurate knowl- 
edge of what becomes of the public money. 
Still it is a poor service that any man does who 


indulges only in criticism. Consider, for 
instance, the unparalleled benefits which the 
city government of New York confers, and the 
unmatched difficulty of its problems. The 
government of almost every other city in the 
world is simple in comparison with the govern- 
ment of New York. London, for instance, 
is an English city, Paris is a French city, 
Berlin is a German city. New York is a 
city whese population is made up in larger 
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proportion of different nationalities than any 
other. There are parts of it where the English 
language is seldom heard. There is one 
public school in which the children speak 
twenty-nine languages. New York is the 
greatest port of entry for men of all nations 
who are changing their habitat of all the cities 
in the world. Yet, in spite of its short- 
comings, it is the only city in the world where 
a boy may begin his education in the kinder- 
garten and go on through schools conducted 
by the most approved methods and with the 
best equipment, until he receives a college 
degree —all at the public expense. And 
this is only one of the unusual benefits con- 
ferred by the city government, and it might 
be called a representative one. 

The same public which is careless of the 
waste of its money is to a corresponding 
degree inappreciative, perhaps, of the benefits 
that the city government bestows; and it is 
quite as important that the public mind should 
be roused to appreciation as it is that it should 
be stirred up to criticism. 


A BUSINESSLIKE GOVERNOR 


Y SOME of its political representatives 
the State of Arkansas has achieved as 
unenviable a political notoriety as could well 
befall a commonwealth. But one happy 
result of such misrepresentation to the world 
is the resolve to put an end to it. Many 
citizens of the state woke up to think more 
seriously of their political duties. The feeling 
became strong, as the primaries for the nomi- 
nation of a governor approached last spring, 
that it was time for a business administration 
of public affairs rather than for another 
merely political administration. By a busi- 
ness administration, they meant one the sole 
purpose of which should be to develop the 
rich resources of the land and to build up 
the people. 

Encouraged by such a public sentiment, 
Mr. George W. Donaghey concluded he was 
the man for the task and he entered the race 
for governor. He was nominated by a large 
majority and in September, of course, elected. 

He began life as a carpenter and is a con- 
tractor and builder, and he has been prosperous 
enough to accumulate perhaps half a million 
dollars. He has the confidence of the people; 
for even his rivals declare him a man of 
irreproachable character, of sound business - 
judgment, and of unselfish purpose. 
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As soon as he was elected, he invited the 
secretary of the General Education Board to 
come to Arkansas. “As a contractor and 
builder,” he said, “I have learned the value 
of architects and engineers and I employ 
them in my work. Now that I am governor 
I propose to secure the advice of architects. 
I want you to come as an educational architect 
and to put me in touch with other educational 
architects. A large part of my duty will be 
to develop the school system of Arkansas, and 
I wish to avail myself of the best possible 
counsel. I am pursuing the same course 
tegarding other matters of importance, the 
railroad-rate question, for example. I propose 
to consult men who are best informed regard- 
ing railroad rates. It is important that agri- 
culture shall be developed and improved in 
our state. I want you to put me in touch 
with Dr. Knapp, special agent of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in order that the kind of 
work he is doing to some extent in Arkansas, 
and to a greater extent in other parts of the 
South, may be done throughout this state, and 
in order that I may have opportunity to 
codperate with him here. We have extensive 
mines of coal, zinc, and bauxite. I propose to 
secure the counsel of experts in order that 
these and other natural resources of the state 
may be developed to their fullest capacity.” 

As an illustration of the thoroughness with 
which he is going about these tasks, he asked 
the secretary of the board to accompany him, 
with the State Superintendent of Education 
and the president of the State University, on 
a visit to leading educational institutions, such 
as the University of Wisconsin, the Stout 
Manual Training School in Minnesota, the 
University of Chicago, and others. On this 
journey he not only showed the _intensest 
interest but he studied every school problem 
with especial reference to the needs of Arkansas. 
He will recommend the establishment of four 
farm schools similar to those in Wisconsin. 
He will try to develop the State University 
and particularly the department of agriculture. 
He is interested also in the independent colleges 
of the state and in the new normal school. 
To these institutions he has personally made 
substantial contributions at several times dur- 
ing his business career. When he was asked 
to go into the presidential campaign and to 
make speeches, he said, “I am out of politics 
now. I am governor-elect of the state. It 
is my duty to give all my time to the welfare 
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of the people who have chosen me to this 
office.” 

Some time ago, the Legislature of Arkansas 
established a two-cent passenger fare, and 
also prescribed freight rates. The railroad 
companies took this matter to the courts and 
secured temporary injunctions to advance the 
passenger rates to three cents a mile and the 
freight rates correspondingly. ‘They proposed a 
compromise with Governor Donaghey on the 
basis of 2} cents a mile. His reply was: 
“Why should we compromise a matter of 
such importance? I am anxious that the 
railroads of Arkansas shall make sufficient 
returns on their investment and_ sufficient 
profit to enable them to serve the state in the 
best possible way. Let us study this matter; 
let us consult experts; let us find out just what 
the railroads ought to have, and then I am 
sure that the public will share my opinion 
that they ought to have all that is properly 
due them.” 


THE CORPORATION MANAGER WHO DIDN’T 


HERE seem to be a lot of men in 
charge of large corporations,” an 
important business man declared the other 
day, ‘who feel that often there’s no way 
to avoid paying blackmail to political grafters: 
it’s better ‘business,’ they have ‘duties to 
their stockholders,’ ‘every man of affairs 
knows it’s done every day by hundreds of 
great concerns,’ and so on. 

“Anybody who’s been in such a position 
can make out a pretty good case for this, too. 
But, of course, it’s mere casuistry, and I 
heard of one man the other day who showed 
how easy an honest man with a real backbone 
can get out of an ‘impossible’ fix of this sort. 

“This man, we ’Il call him A., was a young 
lawyer who had been selected by a big banking 
house as the general manager of a suburban 
railway controlled by the firm. It was a very 
promising enterprise and the young man went 
at his job full of enthusiasm at the great chance 
to make a reputation in his management of 
the property. 

“Just as he got well started, he was called 
upon one day by a couple of members of a 
notorious political ring at the State capital. 
These gentlemen unblushingly put before him 
the alternative of a proposed bill which would 
kill the new railway before it fairly began or 
$10,000 cash to the ‘combine.’ 

‘A, knew all about this precious aggregation 
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of rascals and he knew that they had a grip 
on the Legislature which made their threat 
a very definite menace. It was a clear case 
of the kind so often cited: pay blackmail or 
ruin the property. Even the ‘widows and 
orphans’ would have been easy to find, for 
the stock and bonds were spread all around 
among the bankers’ clients. 

“A. refused without any bluster. The 
political deputation was surprised, a little 
contemptuous. “That young feller’s got a — 
lot to learn,’ he heard one_ thick-necked 
visitor say to the other as the pair left his 
office. 

“Nothing happened for a couple of days. A. 
began to wonder if he could have won the 
first round of the fight so easily. Then an 
intimate friend, a stockholder in the road, 
dropped in and casually alluded to the pros- 
pects of ‘strike’ legislation, remarking that 
evidently there were some fellows at the capital 
who would have to be bought. During the 
next week there were four similar callers, 
all with the same conclusion to their talk. 
A. sat tight. 

“Then the heavier batteries unmasked. A 
big local financier, closely affiliated with A.’s 
bankers, called in company with two of the 
largest stockholders in the railway. Under 
A.’s insistence the conversation became franker. 
Finally the magnate broke out: 

‘ ‘Devil take it, man, you’ve got to do it! 
Those fellows will bust us if we don’t pay 
up, and what ’s ten thousand beside a million- 
dollar property? I know it isn’t nice, but 
it’s business, as the game has to be played.’ 

“Then my friend took the floor. ‘Gentle- 
men,’ said he, ‘I’m a novice at this business, 
and you’ve had a good deal of experience. 
But I’ve got my career ahead of me and I’ve 
thought over this matter pretty hard. I won’t 
do this thing, for it is plain bribery. Moreover, 
it’s rank cowardice. Now, I don’t own this 
property, and I ’m willing to resign my position 
as manager if I find myself in irreconcilable 
conflict with a majority of the stockholders. 
s3ut I warn you right now that, if I do resign, 
[ shall take the same step that I propose to 
take with these highwaymen if they introduce 
that bill: I shall publish in every newspaper 
in this city a full statement of the facts, with 
names and dates and conversations. I believe, 
if I do this, that you will conclude that you 
have underestimated the force of public 
opinion.’ 
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“As A. put it, these worthy folks ‘simply 
faded out of the office.’ More surprising, 
they evidently conveyed something of their 
own emotions to the politicians, for the bill 
was never heard of again. 

“Now what I can’t understand is, why any 
corporation manager who is_ conducting 
business honestly does not use this same 
weapon of publicity. We may throw mud 
at some newspaper methods, at some failings 
of democracy; but what chance would such 
thieves have in this republic with any straight . 
man who stood ready to take the public into 
his full confidence?” 


A CHRISTMAS CARD TO CORPORATION MANAGERS 


HE foregoing experience tells the whole 
story of the negative side of some of the 
corporations’ degrading relation to politics — 
when the corporation is the victim of cor- 
rupt members of legislative bodies. Most 
large corporations have been threatened with 
“strike” legislation, and many of them have 
yielded. The remedy is in fearless and 
prompt publicity. 

But some have also themselves been the 
aggressors. They have used secret influences 
to secure legislation, even good legislation; 
and, of course, only secret influences are used 
when the desired legislation is bad. The 
cure for this also is publicity. 

And it is the secrecy with which corpora- 
tions as a rule have done their political work 
that has aroused public suspicion and public 
hostility; and the corporate world has small 
right to complain of this public suspicion and 
hostility, for every secret effort to affect legis- 
lation, good or bad, is an insult to the public. 

Consider this absurd situation: We have 
great railroads, great financial institutions and 
corporations, and great industrial companies 
which are conducted by men of long experi- 
ence and of a wider knowledge of ‘com- 
mercial principles, and of the needs and 
the opportunities of the country, perhaps, 
that any other group of men in the world. 
They have knowledge that legislatures and 
Congress ought to profit by, and that the 
public ought to profit by. Yet—in most 
cases, not in all — these strong men assume 
that whatever legislative measures they approve 
the public will for that reason disapprove. 
They start out with the supposition that public 
opinion is hostile to them, and they do all 
their pubiic and political work on this basis. 
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And naturally this very supposition does make 
public opinion hostile. 

Now, if the ‘“‘magnates” and great corpo- 
ration managers were to become as frank 
with the public as the ordinary citizen is — 
if they would say (not indirectly through 
lawyers and press agents and friendly news- 
papers, but directly out of their own mouths 
and over their own names) that this policy 
or this bill is a good policy and a good bill, 
or a bad policy and a bad bill, and give their 
reasons for it, as ordinary citizens do, the 
public, as soon as it could recover from its 
surprise, would welcome and seek their views 
and profit by them. The “striking” politician 
would soon find his occupation unprofitable; 
and we should be able to put into legisla- 
tive life a larger number of men of sound 
character and of first-rate ability. 

We are not going to make a thoroughgoing 
reform of our political or commercial morals 
by penal statutes, necessary as penal statutes 
are, nor by the conviction of offenders, neces- 
sary as the conviction of offenders is. At best 
this kind of reform goes no further than law- 
made morality. Any reform that counts for 
much must start with a higher ideal than this. 
Its beginning must be in frankness and in 
publicity, and it must proceed with open dis- 
cussion, open contention, an open struggle for 
good methods and good laws. We cannot train 
the large public in sound economic and financial 
principles by secrecy. Such work can be done 
only by honest frankness. There are rich men 
who distrust the public and deal with it only 
through suspected go-betweens, and who then 
give money to establish schools and lecture- 
ships to instruct the people in sound principles 
of government and of commerce, wondering 
why the people are so dull and suspicious! 

Every corporation is, in a sense, a public 
institution; and if the stockholders of every 
corporation were to put this card on its Christ- 
_mas tree for all its directors and managers — 


“BE WHOLLY FRANK WITH THE PUBLIC; 
FOR THE PUBLIC GAVE US OUR EXISTENCE AND 
IS ENTITLED TO OUR CONFIDENCE AS WELL AS 
TO OUR SERVICE” 


and if this hint were literally followed, a period 
of surprise would soon be followed by a period 
of pride; and the people would boast of our 
great corporations and look to them for the 
guidance in practical affairs that they ought to 
give. The voice of the demagogue would 
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be less often heard in the land, and we should 
no longer see the growing class hatred which is 
the most ominous fact of our industrial era. 


LEADERSHIP OF THE RIGHT SORT 


R. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
lately made a journey to the principal 
towns of Mississippi; and he and a party of 
influential men of his race were the guests of 
enterprising colored men who are leaders in 
industry and in education and in the upbuilding 
of their race in that state. They went from 
town to town, stopping at each place long 
enough to observe the progress that the Negro 
is making, and to hold great meetings, at which 
Mr. Washington addressed big audiences of his 
own people and of white people as well. Sixty 
thousand or more persons heard him during 
the week of his visit. 

It would be hard to think of a plan more 
directly helpful than such an itinerary of such 
a man under such conditions. Everywhere he 
is recognized as the leader of his people, and he 
has their confidence so completely that he can 
speak with a frankness and with an authority 
that no other man has with them. When, 
therefore, he gave the Negroes of Mississippi 
such wise advice as follows, he justified his 
leadership: 


“Both races in the South suffer at the hands of 
public opinion in one respect, and that is by reason 
of the fact that the outside world hears of our 
difficulties, hears of crime, hears of mobs and 
lynchings, but the outside world does not hear of, 
neither does it know about, the evidences of racial 
friendship and good will which exist in the majori- 
ties of the communities of Mississippi and other 
Southern states where black and white live together. 
I do not believe that one can find another section of 
the globe where two races which are dissimilar 
in many respects dwell in so large numbers where 
they get on better in all the affairs of life than they 
do in our Southern states. 


Nor could any man speak greater practical 
wisdom than this: 


“In studying the condition of the race, I find that 
we are better off in the country districts than we are 
when we are congregated in the large cities. The 
city is full of temptations for us and for our 
children. All races in the primitive period of their 
lives who have gotten upon their feet have gotten 
their start in the country cultivating the soil.” 


In large cities, where most men are constant 
Readers of the daily newspapers, and where 
public speaking, except during the last fortnight 

















of a great campaign, is seldom indulged in, 
men are in the habit of thinking that public 
speaking has lost its power as a method of 
instruction and of inspiration. But they are 
greatly mistaken. In all rural communities, 
especially in a relatively undeveloped popula- 
tion, there is no other method either of impart- 
ing instruction or of giving information in any 
way comparable to the spoken word. When a 
man.who can speak with authority, and who 
has the confidence of the people, meets them, 
and frankly talks good sense, good morals, 
good living, and good business methods, he 
does a service that is simply inestimable. 

Most of all is this true when the speaker is 
a man who has the confidence of the masses of 
the people and speaks to them about such 
fundamental subjects as Mr. Washington 
discusses. Educational work, philanthropic 
work, missionary work — call it what you will; 
this is real leadership, for it builds up living 
to a higher level. 


OUR FLEET’S RECEPTION IN JAPAN 


i* IS doubtful if any similar public function 

in recent times was planned and carried 
out with such enthusiasm as the reception of the 
American fleet in Japan. Not only did the 
Emperor himself entertain our officers and 
show unusual hospitality and not only did the 
highest naval and military officials throw the 
utmost enthusiasm into their demonstrations 
of welcome, but the people also took occasion 
to impress upon the representatives of our 
Government their appreciation of the visit of 
the fleet and their good will to us. So effusive 
was the demonstration, in fact, as to provoke 
the suspicion in some minds that it was over- 
done, and, therefore, to a degree artificial. 
There is no necessity of harboring such a sus- 
picion, for the occasion undoubtedly proved a 
useful one for the peace party in Japan, and 
the enthusiasm of the reception was, in a sense, 
an expression of the peace party’s triumph over 
its domestic opponents. 

It has been an open secret, if it be a secret at 
all, that the visit of the fleet to the Pacific did 
have an important international reason. ‘There 


was never a time, during all the inflammatory 
newspaper talk of last winter, when there was 
real danger of a war between the United States 
and Japan; but there was danger that the war 
party in Japan and the thoughtless people of 
the United States would stir up in both countries 
a bitterness of feeling that is unworthy of each 
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and that might be troublesome in the future. 
To show the Japanese jingoes, therefore, not 
only that the United States has a fleet, but that 
it considers the Pacific its home, was a distinct 
service to the conservative party in Japan; and 
it went far also to put an end to the foolish talk 
on our side of the world about the possibility 
of conflict about nothing. Our fleet, therefore, 
has done a good turn to the Government of 
Japan by its visit; and its reception by the 
Japanese has had a good influence in the 
United States. The visit was very well worth 
while for either of these reasons. 


THE Y. M. C. A. IN THE COUNTRY 


HE Young Men’s Christian Association 
is extending its work into country neigh- 
borhoods through its county organizations. 
The plan is that every county shall have its 
salaried secretary who shall go from one asso- 
ciation to another and lead them in the same 
kind of social intercourse, athletic practice, and 
study that Y. M. C. A.’s have in the cities. 
The county secretaries, who must be men of 
tact and executive ability, go into country 
villages, and get hold on the influential young 
men and organize them. 

Atheletics, social organization, study classes 
interest the young fellows in the country just 
as they interest young men in cities. Lectures 
on scientific agriculture and similar subjects 
come naturally within the scope of such instruc- 
tion. Correspondence classes also are con- 
ducted. The work is successful wherever it 
has been tried by skilful men. 

It has only just begun, but forty-three 
counties in fifteen states. have been organized 
already, chiefly in New York, Virginia, New 
Jersey, Iowa, Kentucky, and Minnesota. 
Mr. J. R. Boardman is secretary for county 
work of the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A., and he expects a large and rapid 
expansion of these organizations. 

In the cross-country relay run from New York 
to Chicago last spring the country Y. M. C. A. 
boys first got ahead of the time schedule in the 
running. 


ON THE SOIL, IN FACT 


HERE isn’t any doubt that the present 
universal earnestness, which takes many 
forms, about teaching farming — really teach- 
ing good and profitable farming to the masses 
of the people — will succeed, in one region, 
no doubt, by one method, in another region, 
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by another method; but the next generation 
will surely know more about tilling the soil 
profitably than any large number of men have 
yet known. Take this thorough-going method, 
for instance, which is on trial in four counties 
of Mississippi: 

The county school superintendent has 
been appointed an agent of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. He organizes 
the boys in the country public schools into 
clubs to demonstrate their ability to farm 
successfully. Every boy in the club must 
prepare from one-fourth to one-half an acre 
of land on his father’s farm, plant this plot to 
cotton or corn, and cultivate and harvest it. 
His father furnishes the land, the team, and 
the implements; the boy does the work; the 
teacher assists in organizing the club and in 
superintending the field work under the 
county superintendent; the United States 
Department of Agriculture furnishes the seed 
and the instructicas for all the farm opera- 
tions; the boy’s name is published in the 
county paper and is enrolled in the United 
States Department of Agriculture; a monthly 
official letter is sent to him, and merchants and 
business men are asked to offer premiums for 
the best results. 

Thus everyone has a direct interest in the 
boy’s work —the county superintendent of 
schools, the teacher, the other boys, their 
parents, the public, the newspapers, the 
agricultural college, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This plan is 
under demonstration in four counties of 
Mississippi, and the county superintendents 
are: Mr. W. H. Smith, at Durant; Mr. Thomas 
A. Early, at Water Valley; Mr. Ira G. Allen, 
at Senatobia; Mr. John C. Day, at Woodville; 
and eleven hundred boys are doing work of 
this sort. The total cost of the whole 
experiment is less than fifty dollars per county, 
except the premiums offered by the citizens. 


AN EPITAPH OF A NEW SORT 


NDICATIVE of the new spirit in the 
South,” writes Mr. Clarence A. Poe, to 
THe Wortp’s Work, “is this epitaph on a 
headstone which I saw on a clear, farlooking 
height on the beautiful road from Henderson- 
ville to the summit of Mount Hebron, North 
Carolina: 
“HERE LIES SOLOMON JONES, THE ROADMAKER. 
A TRUE PATRIOT. HE LABORED FIFTY YEARS TO 


LEAVE THE WORLD BETTER THAN HE FOUND IT.” 








OF EVENTS 


WHAT CAN I DO TO SERVE? 


HRISTMAS brings, as its contribution of 
incalculable value, the spirit which 
prompts the expression of kindliness and com- 
radeship in a world that,. however full it be 
of friends, is yet sometimes a lonely place for 
the souls of busy men. The essence of a good 
Christmas is to give others the glow of feeling 
your fellowship. But this, in turn, brings to 
you, by the reflex action that all moral deeds 
have, the satisfaction of your own approval. 
The friend that dwells within you is an exacting 
presence and demands, for his approbation of 
you, that you bestir yourself for your fellows. 

A preacher who has for many years served 
at one of our great universities as pastor to 
students said the other day: 

“T have had, perhaps, a thousand young 
men consult me about their souls’ problems. 
I do not recall that one ever asked, ‘What can 
I do to be saved?’ But they have all asked, 
‘What can I do to serve?’” 

There is no finer spirit among men than this. 


THE DIFFICULT ART OF GIVING 


HE reading of Mr. Rockefeller’s explana- 

tion of the Difficult Art of Giving will 

set many persons, who have not encountered 

any such difficulties, in new lines of thought. 

To most persons there seem so many ways to 

benefit mankind with money that the idea of 

any difficulty about it will come with surprise. 

And yet every philanthropist of large fortune 
has encountered very grave difficulties. 

A little while ago, the New York Evening 
Post invited its readers to write out plans for 
giving large sums for the public good, in a 
way that would fulfil the following five 
conditions: 


1. That the gifts shall be doing educational work 
twenty years from now. 

2. That they shall injure no one. 

3. That they shall not duplicate existing effort. 

4. That they shall not relieve taxpayers and con- 
tributors of an obvious duty. 

5. That their objects and methods shall be 
flexible enough to change with the changing needs 
of the community. 


This provoked many earnest proposals, among 
them the following: 

To prompt research into community needs, 
so as to direct local effort to these needs; to 
investigate the effects of prohibition laws; 
to found an educational institution to combat 
socialism; to educate young women in the care 






































CERTAIN 


of infants; to help private agencies which help 
the public schools; to encourage tree-planting 
in cities and suburban towns; to do missionary 
work among the remote dwellers in river 
bottoms; to found a bureau of school visitors 
to look up children and parents at home, and 
to give assistance; to engage itinerant educators 
who would study different communities, and 
point out the greatest needs in each; and to 
prompt the improvement of government by 
courses of study in government; to provide 
better tenement houses; to promote inter- 
national peace; to provide mortgage endow- 
ments for helping people to the ownership of 
homes; to provide lunch-rooms for working 
girls; to lend to worthy farmers money enough 
to improve eighty acres of public land; to 
establish a bureau of housing and town plan- 
ning; to obliterate insanitary homes; to provide 
a fund for a mothers’ national congress to study 
the care of children. 

Now, there is, no doubt, a good argument 
for each of these plans. But, if you had a 
million dollars to devote to the public good, 
would any of them commend itself to you as the 
best in the world? And what would you do 
if you had ten million dollars and wished to 
give it for the greatest benefit to mankind ? 
You would, no doubt, find this a difficult ques- 
tion to. answer. 

The three chief methods that rich men have 
used in our day and country are to help educa- 
tion, to encourage investigation (lately espe- 
cially to cure or to prevent disease) , and to minis- 
ter to the sick — in other words, schools and 
libraries and laboratories and hospitals 

The great recently established benefactions, 
such as the General Education Board the 
Carnegie Institution, the Carnegie Fund for 
Pensioning Teachers, the Rockefeller Institute, 
the Russell Sage Foundation, and the Jeannes 
Fund for the Primary Teaching of Negroes. 
amount to about a hundred millions of dollars; 
and their service is meant to be perpetual. 
Every one of them is in the hands of indepen- 
dent and self-perpetuating boards of trustees. 

The means, therefore, that the rich have 
chosen is to put large sums in trust for these 
large purposes, the income from which is applied 
by boards of trustees as they see fit. As these 
trusts increase, enormous sums thus come into 
philanthropic use; and the income from them is 
handled and applied by men who receive no 
compensation for such service but who give 
their time and thought as their contribution to 
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the public welfare. The task of the specific 
application of these gifts is thus left to these 
boards. 


CERTAIN INTANGIBLE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


| the art of giving is not so difficult for 

those who are more modestly endowed, 
because their benefactions need not be hedged 
about with conditions of perpetuity. A flower 
or a friendly visit—any kindly act that 
shows thoughtfulness and gives a friendly 
touch of fellowship — will make your Christ- 
mas gladder by warming an old friendship or 
perhaps by winning a new one. 

The kindly man who toils with good work- 
fellows and enjoys his task — and the efficient 
man is likely both to be a kindly man and to 
enjoy his task — needs no suggestion how to 
spend either his thought or his money to make 
Christmas yield- him and others a dividend of 
gladness. But, if, while your heart is aglow, 
you wish to do more than a tamporary personal 
kindness, and to set your Christmas thought 
and mood in a right key for a harmonious life 
in its wider relations, this is worth thinking 
about. 

The large part that personal abuse and 
distrust have in recent years played in American 
life, provoking and feeding on “‘ muck-raking”’ 
and the popular credulity of evil, have done 
our public temperament much harm. Most 
scoundrels go unhanged; and, if ‘“‘muck- 
raking” hanged them, it would find its jysti- 
fication. But it stops short of that. For its 
victims are selected, not by any carefully 
weighed evidence, nor by any rule of justice, 
but generally according to the pecuniary 
value of the scandal. 

Thus it has come to pass that, along with 
the proper public punishment of sinners, men 
and institutions have suffered without deserv- 
ing it, and, worse yet, we have unconsciously 
and too easily fallen into the habit of believing 
sensational evil reports. It it a hard thing to 
do — to feel the scorn for evil-doers that every 
honest man ought to feel and at the same time 
to hold one’s feelings this side the line of mere 
prejudice and of unjust judgments. But it 
is a good rule to regard men as innocent as 
long as you can, and not to fall an easy victim 
to the common prejudices that have their 
origin in rumors or judgments that somebody 
finds it profitable to publish. 

It is a good rule, too, when you find yourself 
in danger of condemning a man to make his 
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acquaintance before you judge him and before 
you condemn an institution or a ‘‘ movement,” 
on mere hearsay evidence, to find out some- 
thing about it—to “hear the other side.” 
For every man owes it to himself — to his own 
just judgments and fair-mindedness — to see 
that his opinions are well-founded and 
especially that his prejudices have a basis 
of fact. The inflammatory quality of the 
American temperament starts in individual 
misjudgments; and to do mob-work by your 
mind is as bad in its ethical effect as to do 
mob-work with your hands. The best gift 
that you can make to anyone is the gift of a 
generous judgment; and one of the highest 
qualities that you can cultivate for yourself is 
fair-mindedness. 


LITTLE STORIES OF MEN IN ACTION 


NEW YORK pastor received a call in 

his study one morning not long ago 
from a man withewhom he had a pleasant, but 
not intimate, acquaintance. And the visitor 
told him, without much ado, that he had called 
on a peculiar errand. 

“Some time ago,” he said, ‘as you know, 
I lost my wife. I have no children, I have no 
near kinspeople, and I am very lonely in the 
world. Last week, by an unlucky speculation, 
I lost my whole fortune. I am, therefore, 
without companionship, without an occupation, 
without money. I am too old to start again, 
and I have no joy in life as it is. 1 have 
deliberately decided, therefore, to commit 
suicide. And I called to tell you of my pur- 
pose, and to ask the favor of you that when 
my body is found you will make such an expla- 
nation as your good judgment and kindly feel- 
ing toward me may suggest. I have come 
simply to ask this favor, and not to argue the 
question, which I have settled for myself. If 
you do me this last service, I shall be very 
grateful.” 

The preacher said little, and was far too 
wise to undertake to dissuade him; but he 
permitted the man to say all that he had to 
say without interruption. 

Then, as he was going away, the preacher 
called to him and said: 

“T have not seen you on the golf links for 
some time. You used to enjoy the game.” 


“Yes,” said the other. 

“Well, go out and play one more game 
tc-day before you carry out your purpose.” 

The man smiled for the first time, and 
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went to the golf course, and —he is living 
yet. 


II 


A man who came to New York twenty- 
five years ago and has made a_hand- 
some fortune has—as you may be sure — 
opportunities presented to him by his friends 
at his old home to help in their public as well 
as in their private enterprises. Not long ago 
he received a request for money to help build 
a country church. In reply, he asked to have 
a drawing of the proposed church sent to him, 
and they wrote that they had no drawing, but 
that a well-known carpenter in the neighbor- 
hood would build it. He then informed them 
that he had no money to contribute to a country 
church built by a country carpenter, but that 
he would have an architect draw a plan for a 
proper building, and he would present that 
to them if they would accept it. They accepted 
it, and he became more interested, and his 
contribution was very much larger than it 
would have been for a plain old church of 
repulsive architecture; and the neighborhood 
secured a building that is an ornament and a 
joy. 

The same man was asked to give scholar- 
ships to help girls who had been turned away 
from a private school because they could not 
pay the small fee. He replied by asking 
what the sanitary arrangements in the school 
building were, and he discovered that they 
were very bad, so bad, indeed, that there had 
been cases of sickness that had been directly 
traceable to the lack of good sanitation. When 
he heard this, he declined to help toward the 
admission of more students to such a building, 
but he offered to pay the expenses of plumbing 
for it. Now the sanitation of the school is 
spoken of by all its friends as one of its chief 
attractions. 

This man gives ideas along with his money, 
and the money, therefore, goes much further 
for real human betterment. 


Il 


Mr. Walter B. Shaw, a one-armed veteran of 
the Civil War, who was a clerk in a governmental 
department of Washington, at the age of 65 
struck out for himself and achieved financial 
independence and great pleasure in a novel 
way. Last year he sold from his “ puddles” 
at Kenilworth, near Washington, enough 
Egyptian and Japanese lotuses, water-lilies 























of every imaginable color and variety, cam- 
bomba, lily bulbs and roots, and _ brilliantly 
colored Japanese carp and Paradise fish for 
aquariums to round out an income of nearly 
$1,200 an acre. 

While “practical” farmers work through 
dusty furrows to harvest grain or cotton for a 
fluctuating market, Mr. Shaw punts his dory 
through rows of water blossoms that are always 
in demand at good prices. Ten pools constitute 
his lotus and lily farm. His crop is spoken for 
in advance by big hotels in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington. He began this work 
while he was still a clerk, and he soon found that 
the income from the lilies equaled his salary 
and decided that the Government would have 
to do without him. 

Of course he went at his new work system- 
atically and his lilies are planted in rows as 
carefully as flowers are planted on land, and 
different varieties are kept separate. Mr. 
Roy Crandall, who sends this story to THE 
Wortp’s Work, says that Mr. Shaw’s yield 
from his water-farm is one hundred and twenty- 
seven times that of the average dry-land farm 
in the country. 


IV 


Mr. F. S. Terry, first vice-president of 
the National Electric Lamp Company, has 
arranged his work so systematically that he 
can carry his office with him wherever he 
wishes to go without inconvenience and with 
the loss of no time except the time con- 
sumed in the traveling. This is his own 
account of his experience: 

“T began the plan of establishing my office 
in the country during the summer about five 
years ago. My traveling office includes tables, 
chairs, files, waste baskets, cabinets for 
stationery, and such things. These are packed 
in two trunks, and a tent in a third trunk. 
When the outfit is set up, the trunks go together 
and make a comfortable couch. Practically 
everything serves a double purpose, one pur- 
pose when the outfit is packed and another 
when the office is set up. Everything is light 
and strong and it all goes together so that it 
is convenient when in use. I think it is 
rather more convenient than our regular office 
arrangements, because it is more compact 
and within easier reach. I believe that with 
it I accomplish more work and better work 
than if I remained in my permanent office. 
‘‘We have about twenty-five factories, located 
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in different parts of the country, each having 
its manager, and all receive their general 
directions from me. I know that, by being 
away from home at some place where I am 
not interrupted by those who would bring to 
my attention relatively unimportant matters, 
I am better able to analyze the reports from 
the different factories, and I have a more 
accurate knowledge of the results. My most 
important work in systematizing the business, 
so that it will be under firm control, is done 
while I am away from my permanent office. 
I find no inconvenience from being at a dis- 
tance and out of reach of those who would 
otherwise wish to consult with me. I usually 
have connected in the tent a long-distance 
telephone, and I can easily be reached on 
matters of real importance. 

“T must often have conferences with several 
of our managers, but since they are in different 
parts of the country, it is usually quite as 
convenient to have a conference where my 
temporary office is as at my permanent office. 
The comfort of attending to business under 
such conditions is immeasurably increased. 

“One who is unsystematic might find it 
difficult to carry on his business with office 
employees at a distance, and the office files 
inaccessible; and it required some experience 
to work out all these details, but there is no 
difficulty in it. It is seldom that I lack any- 
thing either in the way of information or 
of supplies. 

“The outfit, excepting the tent, is quite as 
serviceable in the winter-time at a hotel, where 
I can arrange to attend to business under much 
the same comfortable conditions. Yet nothing 
is equal to the tent, which enables me to remain 
outdoors in the fresh air. A couple of years 
ago I took the essential parts of the outfit on 
a European trip, and I was able to set up my 
office wherever I remained long enough, 
and to carry on my business in the usual way. 
But then, of course, more of my correspondence 
was attended to by others, and there was a 
greater delay in reports and letters reaching 
me. But when I Janded in New York I was 
in reasonably good touch with our factories, and 
a few days’ attention to the mail that had 
accumulated while I was crossing the ocean, 
put me into as good control as if I had remained 
in my office. I found a use for the office tent 


last winter by setting it up in Florida. 
“T presume that there are many business men 
whose work could not be carried on under the 
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same conditions, but the plan would be found 
of great advantage from a business, as well as 
a personal, standpoint to those whose work 
is of such a kind as to permit it.”’ 


TWO MEN AND THEIR HIGH LIVES 


HE death of Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton, of Harvard University, at a ripe 
age, brought a keen feeling of personal loss to 
many men of fine spirit and high ideals on both 
sides of the ocean. For he had the rare and 
indefinable gifts of inspiring men who sat 
under him and of making friendships with 
great men of his own generation. A chance 
meeting with Ruskin, when they were both 
young, led to a close friendship that lasted 
till Ruskin died and left to Professor Norton 
the intimate task of his literary executor- 
ship. He had the same relation to James 
Russell Lowell. He served Carlyle and George 
William Curtis, too, in essentially the same 
way. A man whom such men loved and got 
inspiration from was a man of large resources 
of mind and spirit. There could be no better 
explanation of him than this by his associate, 
Professor George H. Palmer: 


“The methods of Mr. Norton were superbly out 
of date in our specialistic time. He saw in the fine 
arts the embodiment of man’s deepest and most 
durable ideals: and with almost a religious fervor 
he brought these to bear on every aspect of the petty 
and careless life around him. He has been a 
preacher of reverence to a headlong age. Both for 
faculty and students, Mr. Norton himself has been 
more important than what he has said.” 


Professor Norton’s death aroused echoes of 
the strangely perverse controversy that some 
of his comments on public affairs in his old age 
provoked — the controversy that the so-called 
“practical” world often raises with men who 
are somewhat removed from the most active 
work of the moment; for a part at least of the 
practical world insists that such men must 
accept its momentary creeds or confess that 
the cultivated life is a failure. This disposition 
may itself be called a shortcoming, if not a 
failure, of the American “practical” world. 
Professor Norton’s notions about our occu- 
pancy of the Philippines, for example, were, 
let us say, impractical. But Professor Norton 


knew nothing about this problem; and surely 
he was entitled to the privilege of being mis- 
taken about such a thing without making void 
the value of a rich life and an inspiring person- 
ality. There is a strain of Philistinism that 
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runs through much of American life which 
would be amusing if it were not so serious a 
defect. 

The writer of this paragraph recalls a whole 
afternoon spent in Professor Norton’s library 
in talk about the war with Spain. To him it 
seemed wicked, and he argued its wickedness 
with such charm that the result he produced 
was not conviction but something far finer 
than conviction — the influence of a spirit that 
had so high and far-reaching an outlook on the 
world that a passing incident like the war 
with Spain was of too little importance to 
dispute about. 

Men who inspire are too rare to quarrel with 
or to quarrel about. 


II 


Dr. Daniel C. Gilman was a man of a dif- 
ferent temperament from Professor Norton’s; 
and the definite and measurable results of his 
work were greater. He did one great construc- 
tive piece of work—he did more than one most 
useful high task — but one achievement stands 


as historic in American intellectual progress. - 


He shaped Johns Hopkins University in such 
a way as to remodel all higher American 
education. We had no university, properly 
so called, in 1876, when he brought together 
the group of great investigators whose work 
instantly, and for the first time, set the eyes of 
the scientific world on an American institution. 
Our true university development dates from 
that achievement. 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital and Medical 
School are the most obvious definite results 
of that new era in our scientific training; but 
the work done in other departments of science 
in the university proper has proved the 
soundness of the plan that Dr. Gilman followed, 
which was an adaptation — practically a 
transplanting — of the German method. The 
work at Johns Hopkins vivified the higher 
work at all our colleges; and American 
universities, properly so called, began to exist. 

So strong, indeed, became the scientific 
impulse, that the. barren borrowing of the 
method by the students of literature has for 
a full generation made the higher humanistic 
studies of our universities mere graveyards 
of literary suicides; and men who ought to 
have become men of cultivation and of pro- 
duction became mere philologists 

But this, too, like the Philistine criticism 
of Professor Norton, will swiftly pass and is 







































of little moment. For the putting of American 
universities in the right attitude to science and 
arming them with the right method was an 
historic achievement; and this was the work 
of Dr. Gilman more than of any other one man. 


LET THE STOCK-EXCHANGE REFORM ITSELF 


REFORM of the New York Stock 
‘xchange to meet the demands of 
decency and the standards of common honesty 
is urgently needed. No one who knows the 
truth, or even a small part of the truth, about 
the institution and its methods will deny this. 
But this reform ought to come from within, 
ought to be made by the Exchange itself, and 
ought to be made now. Upon the clean, 
strong men on the inside devolves the duty of 
cleaning house. If there are three such men 
in the membership of the Exchange who will 
now vigorously devote themselves to this task 
it can be accomplished. The constitution of 
the Exchange supplies the only weapon needed. 
It gives to its governors powers of correction, 
of discipline, and even of business life and 
death. The trouble has been, and is, that the 
strongest men have not taken control. One 
or two of its presidents have at times shown 
evidences of real power, but they did not 
long remain presidents. Either they resigned, 
or they were voted out by the irresponsible 
crowd, who wanted a free hand and no dicta- 
torship of morals or of methods. 

The question is this: will the Stock Exchange 
recognize its responsibilities? If it will, it 
must pick its strongest and most resolute men 
and give them authority with instructions 
to use it. Else, at any time, some outside 
power —a state commission, or some such 
body —will take from the governors their 
plenary powers and their freedom of action, 
and the Exchange will be regulated from 
Albany. One or the other of these things 
is sure to happen. 

The Stock Exchange members, as a class, 
are irresponsible. They bluster and fume 
as children under correction. And _ these 
make the task of reform difficult. But the 
public will not always endure such revelations 
of methods as the trial of Morse brought out, 
the sordid speculator who debauched the 
bank where he was a trustee of other persons’ 
money, to enrich himself by gambling on the 
Exchange. 

A quick and thorough reform from within 
is the more desirable because reform from 
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without would be accompanied with whole- 
sale denunciation and indiscriminate abuse 
by reckless journals which would cause the 
public to forget that, in spite of its sins, the 
Stock Exchange is a part of the machinery of 
commerce, and a very important part. ‘Those 
who would abolish it have offered no substitute 
to do its legitimate work. The wise way to 
remedy the abuses even of Wall Street, is not 
to ignore its manifest uses. And the wise 
time to do it is before the storm bursts that is 
already brewing. 


WILL THE CORN-FIELDS FURNISH US PAPER? 


HE Government Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Plant Industry have been 
making experiments to find a substitute for 
wood-pulp in paper-making. ‘The experiments 
are paid for by an appropriation made by the 
last Congress. Dr. H. S. Bristol, the Govern- 
ment chemist, who has been conducting the 
experiments, has already demonstrated that 
good paper can be made from corn-stalks. 

Dr. Bristol and his associates are not yet 
ready to say that paper can be made from 
corn-stalks cheaper than from wood, and, of 
course, the new paper will not be a commercial 
product until it can be marketed as cheaply as 
the wood-pulp paper. But the continuation 
of the experiments shows that the Government 
scientists hope to make the process cheap. 
Meanwhile a private company has _ been 
organized to make paper from corn-stalks 
and from waste sugar-cane, or bagasse, with 
an expectation of commercial success. 

At the same time, United States Consul- 
General Richard Guenther reports from 
Germany that a sugar-planter in the Island of 
Trinidad has built a mill and makes paper 
from sugar-cane stalks. The mill cost $85,000, 
and the planter claims that it has made paper 
worth $24 a ton, by a process so inexpensive 
that it will now pay to grow cane for paper 
alone and make sugar as a by-product. 

This effort is not new. Experiments with 
corn-stalk pulp have been made for some years 
past, and many prominent makers and users 
of paper do not believe they can succeed. 

Yet if corn-stalk and bagasse paper can 
be made cheap, it will bring an increased 
income for corn-growers and cane-planters 
and the saving of the fast disappearing forests 
of spruce, hemlock, and poplar. Whatever 
the corn-growers get for their stalks will be 
almost entirely clear profit, for corn-stalks are 
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now of little value. ‘The waste cane, or 
bagasse, has a fuel value, but, if it is used for 
paper-making, there will be a wider market 
for it and this will give added value. 

The price of paper, particularly paper used 
by the daily press, is steadily rising because of 
the decrease in the supply of pulp-wood and 
the advantage which has been taken of this 
fact. If the price should continue to rise, the 
newspapers and periodicals to which we have 
become accustomed at such very low prices 
will become dearer unless a cheap substitute is 
found for pulp. In 1907, 301,484 more cords 
of wood were cut for making paper than in 
the previous year, in spite of the increased 
import of 186,500 cords at more than $6 a 
tonduty. The demand, especially for spruce, is 
increasing much faster than it can be supplied. 
Already there are whole watersheds deforested 
and ruined by the paper mills’ demand for 
pulp. Some other material for paper must 
soon be found; and, if these experiments with 
corn-stalks, waste cane, and cotton-stalks prove 
their promise, it is a discovery of very great 
economic and social importance. 


THE BATTLE LINE AGAINST CONSUMPTION 


HE resolutions of the International Con- 

gress on Tuberculosis that was held 

in Washington are not exciting reading mat- 

ter; but it would be hard to find more impor- 

tant advice in the whole world than these wise 
recommendations: 

(1) That health authorities should be noti- 
fied of and should register every case of 
tuberculosis. 

(2) That all means should be used to pre- 
vent contagion from man to man, which is 
the most important source of the disease. 

(3) That all means should be used to pre- 
vent contagion from bovine tuberculosis and 
that the possibility of the propagation of this 
to man be recognized. 

(4) That the public and all Governments 
be urged to establish hospitals, sanatoria, and 
camps. 

(5) That well-considered factory laws, child- 
labor laws, laws regarding women’s work, etc., 
be insisted on. 

(6) That instruction in school and personal 
hygiene be given in all schools. 

(7) That colleges require for entrance and 
for graduation studies in hygiene and 
sanitation. 

There would be no more cases of con- 
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sumption within a generation than there are 
now cases of smallpox, if these recommenda- 
tions were rigidly and universally followed. 


RAW OYSTERS AND TYPHOID 


EN or twelve years ago it was discovered 
that people caught typhoid fever by eat- 
ing raw oysters, clams, and cockles.~ Thereupon 
oysters were collected from beds, examined 
microscopically, and discovered to be swarming 
with typhoid bacilli. Since then a score or 
more of small outbreaks of typhoid fever have 
been directly traced by the health authorities 
of England, France, Germany, and in a few 
instances of the Eastern United States, to the 
eating of infected oysters or cockles. How 
great the danger is is answered by the explana- 
tion that follows, which has been made for 
THE Wortp’s Work by Dr. C. Woods 
Hutchinson. 

Of course, the total number of cases of 
typhoid which can be traced to oysters or 
cockles is small, and will probably always 
remain a comparatively small percentage of 
the total. But the danger, nevertheless, is a 
real one; and as all that is needed for its 
avoidance is the exercise of a little sanitary 
common sense, and an intelligent enforcement 
of the laws, it is worth paying attention to. 

The oyster does not produce the typhoid 
bacilli. It collects them from the discharges 
of previous cases of the disease, which have 
been brought from the mouths of sewers. 
How widespread this possibility of sewage con- 
tamination is may be most uncomfortably 
shown by the investigations of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York. They showed that, 
of a large number of specimens of oysters taken 
from the beds all up and down New York 
harbor and in the bays of Long Island, into 
which sewage empties, some 70 per cent. were 
found to contain the commonest bacterium 
of sewage, the well known colon bacillus, a 
normal inhabitant of the human alimentary 
canal. Wherever the colon bacillus can get, the 
typhoid bacillus can get also. If any one of 
the thousands of individuals whose discharges 
go into that sewer happens to be suffering 
from typhoid, the oyster may catch the bacilli. 
Not only may, but it is likely to, for its food 
consists of the ooze swept down from the 
sewers and streams with its swarming bacterial 
life. ‘The oyster’s whole free surface is covered 


with tiny cilia, or vibrating microscopic hairs, 
which, by their incessant lashings, keep a stream 
































of water continually pouring through its shell 


and across its mouth and gills. It is literally 
a living sponge-trap for bacteria. It is protected 
above and below by limestone plates, fastened 
together at the rear, or hinge, by an ingenious 
elastic ligament, so attached that, whenever 
the little round, scallop-like disc near the 
middle of his body is relaxed, the shells keep 
open. The mouth is shut only in the presence 
of danger, and by a distinct muscular effort. 

The oyster farmers discovered that the 
oysters grew and thrived as the water around 
them became muddier and muddier. Their 
motto came to be: The muddier the water the 
fatter the oyster. They accordingly, by a series 
of transplantations, brought the oysters each 
time nearer in shore, finally landing them close 
to the mouths of rivers and streams, and even 
of sewers. The English Local Government 
Board actually discovered two or three enter- 
prising ‘“‘agriculturalists” of this class, who, 
for their final ripening bed, habitually used a 
nice little evenly bottomed pocket just at the 
mouth of a small sewer. And their oysters 
were noted for their fatness and delicacy of 
flavor. 

We should suffer more but for the fact that 
the oysters free themselves from typhoid bacilli 
in from forty-eight to seventy-two hours, if 
kept in pure sea-water; and oysters are usually 
kept from two to four days in water before 
being put upon the market. 

Although, therefore, not more than a fraction 
of 1 per cent. of all the cases of typhoid are 
due to oysters, it is eminently worth while to 
guard against this source of infection by patrol- 
ling the oyster beds, to see that they are kept 
well away from the mouths of sewers, and out 
of reach of sewage contamination; and by 
insisting that all oysters, excepting those known 
to be above suspicion, should be submitted to 
a ‘‘quarantine”’ or self-cleansing period in pure 
sea-water before being marketed. The Board 
of Health of New York City has very properly 
passed rules against the sale of oysters gath- 
ered in suspicious waters. 


SOME EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HE WORLD’S WORK will contain 
during the coming year, among other 
_articles and series of articles presently to be 
announced, a series on the Invention and the 
Development of the Telephone and the seldom- 
thought-of Great Changes that it has brought in 
Business and Social Life; on Our Land as it 
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was when the White Man came (with its great 
forests and even flowing rivers and uneroded 
hills), as it now is under our wasteful use; as it 
will become if this waste continue, and as it may 
be made by right Conservation —a_ vivid, 
graphic story of the very basis of our prosperity 
and of our chance to enlarge it— by Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, United States Forester and 
chairman of the National Conservation Com- 
mission, to whom, more than to any other one 
man, is due the revolution in thought about 
this subject which is taking place. 

Closely connected with the organized effort 
to make better use of our national resources 
is the effort to improve living conditions and 
methods of work on the farm. ‘THE WoRLD’s 
Work will publish articles telling of the im- 
provement in agriculture and in home life, as 
shown by records of specific rural communities. 

Mr. ‘Edgar Allan Forbes, of the editorial 
staff of THE WorRLD’s Work, has carried out a 
long-cherished plan, which he made a year ago, 
and gone to Africa; and he will write about 
“The White Man’s Africa,” parts of the con- 
tinent appropriated by each Government, the 
use that each is making of it; the future of each 
—what the white man is doing and can do. 
Mr. Forbes (with pen and camera) is now 
in the interior; and his articles will appear as 
soon as he can write and dispatch them. 

The English student of world politics, Mr. 
B. L. Putnam-Weale, has written several 
articles on “‘The Conflict of Color; the Great 
Modern World-Problem”’; How Color divides 
the world; the Yellow World; India, Egypt, 
the Near East; the Black Problem; how some 
race conflicts have been met and how others 
promise trouble — a world-review. 

The Autobiography of a Farmer whose 
college-bred son also is a farmer — the story of 
an Englishman who came with a very small 
sum to the United States to till the earth; how 
he soon lost it; how he started again; 
gradually succeeded; reared a family; made 
money; became a man of accomplishments 
and of delightful hobbies; is worth $100,000; 
whose son is also proud to be a farmer; and 
who would not exchange places with any mem- 
ber of the British House of Lords, which he 
visited last year. 

A Story of Profit Sharing and Its Benefits: 
a Personal Experience, by Mr. N. O. Nelson, 
of St. Louis — the autobiography of an ener- 
getic and successful industrial and _ social 
reformer. It is, too, the,story of a hopeful and 
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contented life, full of practical faith in mankind 
and of indefatigable helpfulness. 

Mr. Carnegie’s second article (next month) 
will set forth his complete confidence in the 
continued rise of Labor until it comes to own 
Capital—a _ prediction that this close 
coéperation (approaching the practical absorp- 
tion of Capital by Labor) will be the ultimate 
form of industrial work. It may, coming from 





WHEN CAUTION PAYS THE INVESTOR 


Mr. Carnegie, fairly be called a sensational 
article. 

Lord Northcliffe, now one of the proprietors of 
the London Times and the owner of more peri- 
odicals than any other man and the most widely 
informed man about journalism in every part of 
the world, will write for an early number an 
illustrated article on ‘‘ Great .Newspapers of 
the World and how they Handle News.” 


WHEN CAUTION PAYS THE INVESTOR 


NE of the biggest speculators and 

() gamblers in Wall Street once said: 

“T don’t care how reckless I am 

at night, up at my hotel. The time to be 

careful is between 10 A.M. and 3 P.M., when 
the Stock Exchange is open.” 

That man always considered himself a 
careful man. He made half a dozen fortunes 
in Wall Street, and lost two or three of them. 
He kept the rest, but he is pretty certain to 
go back to the Street again some day. 

Another man, now one of the big investors 
of the country, has a slightly different idea. 

“T have always made money,” he says, 
“by becoming what one might call reckless 
when the rest of the world was scared; and 
I have kept it by getting scared when the 
rest of the world got reckiess!” 

That is the true principle of scientific 
investment. It cannot, however, be left to 
stand alone; for it tells only half the story. 
What this man means by recklessness is 
really the truest kind of caution. At such a 
time as last winter, when every man one met 
talked of receiverships, of bank failures, and 
of personal catastrophes that threatened even 
the wealthiest men of the country, this investor 
was buying for cash right and left. He bought 
gilt-edge bonds, high-grade stocks, middle- 
class bonds, and fairly reputable railroad 
stocks in immense amounts. They were 
paid for and put into a vault as big as a small 
room, down near the market-place. 

That would be sheer recklessness for the 
average investor. It was not for this buyer. 


Three expert statisticians were working day 
and night in those times, finding out for him 
the truth about the stocks and bonds that 
he seemed to buy with such careless abandon. 


He bought nothing that could not stand the 
test of this expert examination. His “reck- 
lessness”” was not buying with his eyes shut, 
but with his eyes very wide open indeed. 

Then came the period of advancing prices 
and of pools in the market that were putting 
the prices higher every day. For months 
he paid no attention whatever to these financial 
gymnastics. Then he set his men at work 
again in earnest, this time not to discover 
what one might buy, but what one ought to sell. 
If the market price were higher than he would 
pay in normal times for a particular security, 
that was considered a good reason for selling 
it; for a wise investor will not care to keep 
securities that he could not afford to buy at 
their current prices. 

The time to be careful, then, is when the 
temper of the investing and speculative world 
is inclined to recklessness. But it is not easy 
to know just when such a time comes. There 
is no rule-of-thumb by which the outsider 
may measure the markets and say, “This is 
a reckless market,” or “This is a careful 
market.” Ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
follow the crowd, catch its temper, and do 
not recognize the danger in which they stand, 
nor the opportunities that they pass by, until 
it is too late. _ 

Yet there are certain signs, not infallible, 
nor always very clear, by which a man may 
judge of the investing conditions that exist. 
This article is written to make clear some of 
the signs, so that, perhaps, a few men may 
learn to see the moment of opportunity and , 
the moment of danger to the investor. 

When the public investing temper is reck- 
less, Wall Street is the happiest place on earth. 
Every shop is full of optimism, The market- 

















letters stream forth from the printing houses 
of the down-town district, carrying with them 
tales of prosperity and alluring calls to ‘come 
on in.” I think the men that write these 
letters usually believe that they are writing 
the truth. I once lost a good friend because 
he could not persuade me that Missouri Pacific 
was going to be worth $150 per share within 
a few months. He had listened too long to 
the voice of the charmer, and a criticism of 
his “pet stock” was a criticism of him. 

At any rate, these letters, written in good 
faith or not, are scattered all over the country. 
They make up the bulk of the “financial news” 
in country newspapers, for they come to the 
editor free of cost. He cannot afford to keep 
a correspondent in Wall Street, and the 
regular press dispatch is merely a list of 
prices and little more. He, therefore, makes 
a column of “news” from the letters that 
come to him from the brokerage houses. 
That is natural, and one may not criticize it. 

It is a good index to the temper of the Street. 
If the letters are full of rhapsodies over ‘‘new 
high records,” of glowing descriptions of some 
particular stock, of fervid appreciations of the 
latest annual report of some railroad — take 
in your extra canvas and look out for squalls. 
Remember that the letter, in all human 
probability, was written by a young fellow 
working hard at $25 per week, and that he 
has to reflect the opinions of his superiors 
or lose his job. He often comes to believe 
the things that he writes; but that will not 
help you if he is wrong. 

Another sign, more subtle and more accu- 
rate, is the outbreak of what Wall Street 
knows as “underwriting.” The countiy 
calls it “financing.” It means that the big 
corporations all at once determine that they 
ought to sell a lot of stock or bonds to prepare 
the way for new building, etc. If, within a 
couple of months, you happen to read in the 
newspapers that six or seven of the big rail- 
roads have sold large bond issues, it is a time 
for caution. A man does his borrowing at 
the moment when he thinks his credit is best. 
So does a corporation. Its credit is usually 
at its best when the stocks are at their highest. 
The fact that half a dozen executive com- 
mittees, composed of the keenest financiers 
that can be gathered together, all at once 
determine to borrow large amounts of money 
means, in all cases, that these gentlemen 
think the stock market is at the top. 


WHEN CAUTION PAYS THE INVESTOR 








‘“T don’t care what they say in interviews,” 
says a Wall Street cynic, ‘for it’s what they 
do in the executive committee that makes 
the difference.” 

That is true. When the executive com- 
mittees of the Union Pacific, the Great North- 
ern, the Northern Pacific, and the St. Paul 
met their respective boards of directors in the 
autumn of 1906, you may be sure that no 
member of any of these bodies said in so many 
words: ‘There is going to be trouble: let 
us get in out of the rain.” What they did 
say was: “It would be wise to sell stock or 
bonds and get ready to take care of the work 
we have to do for the next year or two.” 

Then they all went to the bankers, and 
asked what would sell best. Mr. Hill’s 
roads sold more than one hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock at par. The St. Paul 
did the same thing. The Union Pacific 
arranged with the bankers for a great bond 
issue. The Vanderbilt roads did whatever 
the bankers told them. The net result 
was that the big companies filled up their 
treasuries against the storm. 

The average investor, therefore, may find 
it worth while to keep an eye on the executive 
committees; for what the executive committees 
do is the result of their own judgment, of the 
judgment of the great bankers, and of the 
concentrated market wisdom of a hundred 
men, all trained to mark the rise and the fall 
of the financial tides. Only a few men who 
really know ever talk about the market for 
the benefit of the public, and they generally 
are adepts in the art of circumlocution. 

The “rumor market” is well worth watch- 
ing. It is almost unfailing that a very busy 
market, with high prices and in a more or less 
dangerous position so far as the investor is 
concerned, is full of wild tales about the stocks 
of particular properties. No one can tell 
exactly where these stories originate. One 
of the best that came to the surface this year 
originated in a game of bridge-whist on a 
morning train. It was all over the Street 
by noon and caused a 5-point rise in the stock. 
The general offices of the railroad that issued 
the stock are in Montreal, and only one of the 
bridge players had ever seen the railroad — 
but they were all members of the Stock 
Exchange. It took two days to get an official 
denial of the story in New York, and in the 
meantime the bridge players had profited by 
its effect upon the market. 
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These rumors are usually deliberate on the 
part of the men that originate them, but they 
are passed on from mouth to mouth by men 
who do not know whether they are true or 
not. They cause a lot of buying from outside. 
They keep the public interested. The news- 
papers take them up, do their best to find 
out whether they are true or not, and either 
deny them or give them a sort of doubtful 
credence. The point is that no one can tell 
whether the average rumor is the truth or not. 
Sometimes it takes it a year to turn out to be 
true, and very often after it has been officially 
denied a dozen times. For that reason, any 





TWO “DON’TS” FOR LIFE INSURANCE POLICY-HOLDERS 


sort of favorable rumor finds currency at 
times when the market is being bolstered up. 

It is not, as a usual thing, wise for the aver- 
age outside investor to take any part in a 
market that is full of very favorable stories 
about corporations. He may get hold of the 
truth, but the chances are against him. In 
fact, a market full of rumors of .coming great 
things is a market that ought to have red flags 
stuck all over it. It is full of pitfalls. Remem- 
ber the saying of a great and successful specu- 
lator: “I have kept my money by getting 
scared when the rest of the world got reckless.” 

a. &, 


TWO “DON’TS” FOR LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY-HOLDERS 


MAN who has a high conception of his 
A duty to his family and who under- 
stands what his life insurance stands 
for will consider it a partially covered debt 
until all the premiums are paid. It is true that 
most policies have a surrender value; and, 
strictly speaking, to the extent of this surrender 
value they might be counted as available assets. 
Many people so consider them. Others go 
even further and consider their insurance 
policies as a kind of savings account. They 
feel that the company ought to give them back 
at any time all the money they have put in, 
regardless of the fact that insurance is a service 
for which a man should pay as he pays for any 
other service. 

These misconceptions of life insurance lead 
many a man into a wrong attitude toward his 
policy. Considering it an asset, he borrows 
money onit. This is merely delaying the pay- 
ment of the debt he owes his family or, in case 
the loan is not repaid, borrowing from his 
estate in the future. There are cases in which 
borrowing money on a life insurance policy is 
wise. It is better, for instance, for a man to 


borrow money on his life insurance to educate 
his children than to neglect their education in 
order to keep their future inheritance intact. 
Yet, as a rule, borrowing upon life insurance 
policies is a bad practice and it arises, like most 
disastrous financial practices, from not looking 
the facts squarely in the face — in this case from 


looking upon a partially paid policy purely as 
an asset rather than a partly paid debt. 

When a man considers his policy as an 
asset and borrows on it, the policy is in 
danger of lapsing; for a man who has found 
it hard to pay regularly his debt to his estate, 
finds it unbearable to pay a debt raised 
on a debt, and lets the whole policy drop. 
Twelve years ago Mr. Miller, the actuary of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
which was almost alone in granting loans at 
that time, said that while the company’s experi- 
ence to that date had developed no evils, ‘‘we 
should find a very much greater lapse rate with 
the policies that have borrowed money than 
with those which have not,” and that “not 10 
per cent. of the loans that are made on policies 
are ever paid off during the existence of the 
policy.” At that time, the policy loans in the 
Mutual Benefit did not equal one-fifteenth of 
the premium income. Last year, during the 
hard times, the loans in the three largest New 
York companies were $170,731,934, almost 
one-fourth of the premium income and some- 
what more than 1o per cent. of the net reserves. 

Originally, life insurance policies did not have 
loan values. Loaning to policy-holders is not 
primarily a function of a life insurance com- 
pany. But when the race for business became 
keen, the loan proviso as a special feature 
proved so popular that all the companies were 
forced to include it in their policies, although 























TWO “DON’TS” FOR LIFE INSURANCE POLICY-HOLDERS 


some of them, notably the Connecticut Mutual, 
did it unwillingly, because they did not consider 
it an insurance company’s business. It is, 
however, now a fixture.in insurance; for, after 
the upheaval a few years ago, the laws passed 
gave the policy-holders every possible privilege 
of loan and surrender value. In New York, 
no policy (except a short-term) is legal that does 
not have a loan value. While it seems well to 
give this privilege for the benefit of special cases, 
it is certainly used more extensively than is wise. 
For example, the Northwestern Mutual of 
Milwaukee received $33,441,811 in premiums 
in 1907, had a net reserve of $199,621,745, and 
had loaned to its policy-holders $30,211,832. 
Every year might not show such an extensive 
use of the loan privilege, but it is extensive 
enough — particularly in hard times — to cause 
people to fool themselves about their financial 
standing and to bring about many lapsed 
policies. 


II 


President Lincoln’s advice about not chang- 
ing horses while crossing a stream is as good in 
life insurance asit isin war. Changing policies 
has made many a man’s insurance cost more; 
although he did not know it. The common 
cause of the change is the “twister,” an agent 
who advises men who have one policy to sub- 
stitute another kind for it. The advantage to 
the “twister” in this is that he gets a commis- 
sion on the second policy. 

While thus benefiting himself, he may be 
benefiting the policy-holder, too. If he induces 
a man to change from a company that is not 
safe to one that is sound, he is doing that man 
a great service; for safety is the first essential 
of insurance. It is true, too, that a man who 
has had a participating life policy but a few 
years in a company that earns but a 2 per cent. 
dividend for its policy-holders will save money 
by changing to a participating policy in a com- 
pany that earns 20 per cent. But many of the 
changes which the “twisters” advocate benefit 
no one but themselves. The more reputable 
companies do not countenance “twisting.” 
In the insurance world it is regarded as a kind of 
piratical practice; but it manages to flourish. 

Let an example show how the agents are able 
to persuade people to change, even against their 
best interests. A business man has a ten-thous- 
and-dollar, twernty-payment, participating life 
policy, which he took at thirty years of age and 
for which he pays $340 a year. He has paid 
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five premiums. A “twister’’ comes to him and 
says, 

“For $310 a year I can give you a twenty- 
payment, ten-thousand-dollar, non-participat- 
ing life policy. You will save thirty dollars a 
year, which is better than a dividend of indefi- 
nite size; and, besides that, you will have $930 
surrender value of your old policy, which is 
enough to pay the premiums on your new policy 
for three years.” 

This sounds plausible; but let us make a 
comparison of the business man’s account in 
case he retains the original policy with his 
account as it would be if he makes the ~hange 
proposed by the agent. Disregarding interest, 
the cost of the two alternatives would be as 
follows: 


THE COST OF “TWISTING”’ 


Cost of new policy at $310 a year for 








twenty years . ‘ ‘ , - $6,200 
Less $930 surrender value of old policy 
at end of five years m : . 930 
$5,270 
Cost of fifteen remaining years of old 
policy at $340 a year 5,100 
Balance in favor of continuing old policy, 
disregarding the dividends, which 
range from 2 to 25 per cent. of the 
premiums in different companies $170 


If interest were figured in this table, as it 
should be to make it precise, the advantage 
would be much greater in favor of continuing 
the old policy. 

It is very hard to make life insurance figures 
simple, and a “twister” can make a costly 
change to the policy-holder look like an econ- 
omy. This is the reason why policy-holders 
should be wary of the “‘twister.”” The reason 
why the companies try to discourage them is 
obvious. During the ten years 1898-1907, 
twenty-five of the leading companies suffered 
an aggregate loss of $4,339,387,509 in lapsed 
and surrendered policies, which was 42 per cent. 
of the new insurance written during that decade. 
The ‘“‘twister” is partially responsible for these 
surrendered policies, and he is disliked accord- 
ingly at the companies’ offices. And the public 
may be concerned in this waste as well as the 
insurance officials; for ultimately, of course, 
it is the public which pays the bill. 

There is another point which should be borne 
in mind when the “twister” talks. If a policy- 
holder’s company is safe, but he finds that his 
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insurance is more than he can pay for, it is far 
better fer him to change the form of his policy 
in the company in which he is already insured 
than to change to another company. For, 
if he changes his policy for a new one in the 
same company, the new policy will be dated 
back to the date of the original and he will 
get credit for the payments he has made. It is 


A WATERFALL TO HAUL MOUNTAIN TRAINS 


not changing horses while crossing the siream, 
but merely shifting position. 

There are many other don’ts for the policy- 
holder, but first of all come the two explained 
above. Don’t borrow on your policy and don't 
change companies after you have insured. 
There are exceptions to both rules, but, in most 
cases, the rules hold good. 


A WATERFALL TO HAUL MOUNTAIN 
TRAINS 


BY 


DONALD CAMERON SHAFER 


WO years ago a party of hunters went 

down into the Tumwater Cafion 

of the Wenatchee River, Chelan 

County, Washington, where they found a young 

man in the rough clothing of an exploring 

engineer seated on a ledge of rock watching 

the Wenatchee tumble over the rapids toward 
the distant Columbia. 

“That river need watching?” called one of 
the hunters, jocosely. 

“Mr. Hill thinks so,” answered the young 
man, as he jotted down some figures in a mem- 
orandum book. “I’ve been watching this 
stream for six years and have just received 
orders to keep on the job for another season.” 

“She surely looks wild, tumblin’ over them 
rocks, but it don’t seem as though she could do 
much damage to this God-forsaken country. 
What does Old Man Hill think he ’ll find by 
watchin’ the Wenatchee seven years?” 

“He has already found that the work of 
100,000 horses is tumbling over those rocks.” 

‘““A lot of good the work of 100,000 horses 
will do anybody in this wilderness,” muttered 
the guide, ‘‘might better have the hosses!”’ 

Some years ago, Mr. J. J. Hill, who in the 
past so accurately measured the present growth 
of the West, heard from a young engineer about 
this river, hidden away in the mountains, with 
its waste of enormous water-power. The utili- 
zation of this idle power meant the saving of 
coal and the hastening of commerce over the 
Cascade Mountains. But water-power is often 


intermittent; it is plentiful to-day and scarce 
to-morrow, raging in early spring, only to 





vanish almost entirely after the snow is melted 
and the floods have gone. In harnessing moun- 
tain torrents it is easy to waste millions. It 
would not do to attempt to bridle the Wenatchee 
until more was known about it. Mr. Hill 
ordered several young mert to watch the river. 
They were installed at a permanent camp, 
with instruments to record the many vagaries 
of the stream and measure the effects of winter 
and summer on the water-power. Every fall 
of rain or snow was carefully recorded. Twice 
a day the flow of water in the river was set down. 
In the winter the young men tramped on snow- 
shoes over the mountains to measure the snow- 
fall. One hundred and ten feet of snow fell 
on top of the mountains one winter, and it was 
twenty-two feet deep when packed near the 
cafion. 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND HORSE-POWER 


After six years of this study, the Great North- 
ern Railroad is establishing the first of what will 
be a string of power-houses for the electrifica- 
tion of the western division. Enough water 
rights have already been purchased, including 
the Wenatchee and Chelan falls, to electrify 
the Great Northern and all its branches from 
Seattle to Spokane, furnishing two hundred 
thousand horse-power. 

The most important four miles of the divi- 
sion is between Wellington and Cascade 
Tunnel, where the costly bore, for its two miles 
of length through the solid rock, pierces the 
Cascade Mountains. This particular section 
of the road has given much trouble on account 
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of the heavy grade and the difficulty of ventilat- 
ing the tunnel when many great steam loco- 
motives are used to haul the trains. The elec- 
tric locomotives will accomplish a great im- 
provement and there will be a saving of coal. 
The electrical equipment will represent the 
best practice and the latest developments in 
engineering and it will be the first three-phase 
system on a railroad in America. When the 
power-house has been completed and -the elec- 
tricity, under enormous pressure, is flowing 
through the thirty-five miles of transmission 
lines, every train will be hauled through the 
tunnel and over the four miles of road by 
powerful electric locomotives. Each _loco- 
motive will be equipped with four electric 
motors, rated at 250 horse-power each con- 
tinuously, or 400 horse-power for one hour, or 
a total of 1,000 continuous horse-power. The 
current will be supplied to the locomotives at 
6,600 volts and each will be capable of hauling 
a 500-ton train at a speed of 15 miles per hour 
on a 2 per cent. grade. Two of these locomo- 
lives may be coupled together and controlled by 
one man to haul a 1,o00-ton train. 


GETTING POWER FROM DOWN-GRADES 


On the descending grade, when the speed 
exceeds fifteen miles per hour, the motors will 
become generators and return electrical energy 
to the line to assist other trains going uphill. 
This is one of the novel parts of the plan. 

The Wenatchee is subject to sudden rises in 
the spring when the chinooks from the west 
melt the deep snows of the mountains. The 
concrete dam was not built straight across the 
narrow river, therefore, but is extended 
(diagonally across and up the stream to prevent 


CHRISTMAS PLANS 


CHRISTMAS PLANS THAT HAVE BEEN TESTED 








river is on itsannualrampage. For ina spread 
of six hundred feet the water can escape easily, 
whereas a straight dam only a hundred feet 
across would back up the water. 

The largest pipe-line in the Northwest carries 
the water from the dam to the power-house two 
miles below, 210 feet nearer sea level. Near the 
dam, where the pressure is light, the pipe is of 
wood; but the last eighth of a mile is of steel, 
for it must stand great pressure. It is eight and 
one-half feet in diameter, and to carry it across 
the river to the power-house there is a steel 
bridge capable of carrying a locomotive and a 
heavy train of cars. This bridge is 200 feet long. 

The power house is a plain concrete building, 
situated thirty-five miles from the Cascade 
Tunnel. It is made conspicuous by a steel 
tower 210 feet high, which supports an immense 
tank provided to: equalize the pressure and 
prevent a collapse of the pipe in case of 
accident. It will hold a million gallons of 
water and will be surrounded by a bridgework 
of structural steel. 

The power-house plant will generate 12,000 
horse-power. The current will be stepped up 
to 33,000 volts by transformers for transmission. 
Early next January the water will be turned into 
the huge pipes leading to the great impulse- 
wheels, and the power of more than ten thous- 
and horses will race over the slender wires to 
the sub-stations thirty-five miles away, where 
the electric locomotives will haul the long trains 
back and forth through the tunnel and along 
the steep grades. Upon the success of this 
initial installation depends the subsequent 
electrification of the whole 135 miles of the 
Cascade division of the Great Northern. 


THAT HAVE BEEN 


TESTED 


BY 


LAURA A. SMITH 


delphia is an attempt to keep children 
from losing their faith in Santa’s 
power. Miss Elizabeth Phillips, a kinder- 
garten teacher, remembering how much the 


’ NHE Santa Claus Association of Phila- 





loss meant to her, was the originator, and, 
until very recently, the whole organization. 
It grew out of a Thanksgiving party given to 
one hundred poor boys and girls. This was such 
a success that she decided upon a “Santa 
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the water piling up behind the dam when the 
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Claus” birthday party, and went about 
among her friends, asking for only two cents 
apiece from business men in offices. 

When Christmas Eve came, Miss Phillips had 
in her Santa Claus pack 300 dolls, 350 books, 
150 pounds of candy and the same number of 
games, 25 mechanical toys, 24 sets of doll 
furniture, 24 sets of doll dishes, and 2,500 cards 
and calendars. Now the Santa Claus Asso- 
ciation has a train of automobiles filled with 
toys at command; its good example has 
spread to other cities, and ere long there may 
be a National Santa Claus Association in 
direct touch with childish letters which find 
their way up chimneys, into city post-offices, 
and to the Dead Letter office. 

A Christmas habit of one woman with little 
to spend is to get good notepaper and have 
some friend who is an artist decorate it 
with holly sprays or Christmas bells. Begin- 
ning early in the fall, she writes a Christmas 
letter to each friend away from her home 
city, being especially careful to get off her 
foreign letters promptly. Another woman 
with less to spend, does nothing in the way 
of remembering her well-to-do friends, but 
gathers pieces of material wherever she can, 
and gives piece bags, buttons, needles and 
thread to poor mothers with large families, 
who appreciate this useful gift more than one 
would realize. A simple gift that gave much 
pleasure to an aged, half-blind woman was 
a “surprise” apron. Asked what she wished 
Santa Claus to bring her, “Grandmother” 
replied: ‘Laws, you never do get your 
‘ruthers’ in this world, but I’d ruther have a 
good, big, gingham apron than anything else.” 
The apron she received had an extra wide 
hem, and this hem was stuffed full of little 
gifts, thimble, pins, needles, knitting needles 
and wool, stick-candy, handkerchiefs, and in 
the pocket was pinned a new one-dollar bill. 
“Grandma’s Christmas apron” has now 
become an annual. 

The boys’ surpliced choir of a Protestant 
Episcopal church in one city sings Christmas 
carols in the hotel lobbies at midnight Christ- 
mas eve. Men and women away from home 
and night workers from offices about flock 
around these singers, and throngs follow them 
through the streets, begging them to “sing 
some more.” Nothing but praise is heard 
for this custom, and the letters that traveling 
salesmen and others write telling how they look 
forward to this singing make it worth while. 





CHRISTMAS PLANS THAT HAVE BEEN TESTED 





The governor of a certain state quietly 
secures the names of several poor widows 
who support their large families by washing 
and doing equally heavy work. He also finds 
out just what particular gifts the children 
in these families wish Santa Claus to bring 
them. Then, Christmas Eve in the dusk, 
he loads a big auto with his Christmas baskets 
and goes the rounds. He doesnot disclose 
his identity and everyone who helps him is 
bound to secrecy. He gives the mother words 
of advice and cheer, slips a bill into her hand, 
and leaves her the basket from which the 
children’s stockings are to be filled. For 
that one evening he prefers the title of “Santa 
Claus’s Friend” to that of the governor of 
the state. 

“Christmas Cheer for the Old Folks” is a 
plan started by a city newspaper which 
has become very popular. A fund was 
started for the purpose of sending a Christmas 
basket full of good things to eat and warm 
clothing into the tiny room where some aged 
man or woman sits dwelling on memories. 
The baskets, made gay and saucy with tissue 
paper, holly, and ribbons, are taken in like 
Christmas floats. During preserving time, 
country people are asked to remember the 
“Christmas Cheer for the Old Folks” and 
send gifts of jellies and preserves, vegetables 
and other good things from the farms about. 
There is always enough money left in the 
fund to keep these old people in coal during 
winter, to pay a month’s rent or two, and to 
send them to a summer camp for ten days’ 
outing. Anyone who does not believe that 
lonely old people like to be remembered on 
Christmas Day is urged to try the experiment 
by sending even a Christmas postal card. 


A Christmas remembrance most appre- 
ciatively received in city homes is a fern 
basket from the country. Small ferns are 
not hard to find in fairly moderate climates 
up to the first of December (or they can be 
had from any florist at very small cost) and 
pieces of decayed log and bark are to be found 
everywhere in the woods. A half dozen 
little bark baskets can be made with a pair of 
hands and a little wire in an hour’s time — 
gathering the bark and the ferns is all fun. 
Of course, when the ferns are planted in them, 
enough dirt must be packed around the roots 
to keep them growing after they are moved 
into the house. LF. P. 
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The newsboys’ “angel” — once a newsboy 
himself, but now wealthy — invites his 
successors in the business, to the number of 
00, to a banquet where he is host on Christ- 
mas Eve, and takes them to the theatre. Down 
in Wall Street during the Christmas season 
for years celebrations have been held at the 
different exchanges. The brokers of the Pro- 
duce Exchange had potato and sack races and 
other rural diversions upon the floor of the 
Exchange. Three years ago the committee in 
charge was unable to get the entertainment 
ready and at the last minute some sensible 
man suggested that the children from the tene- 
ment district about the Battery be invited to 
come in and show their elders how to have 
a good time. The Exchange was open a whole 
afternoon; ice cream, candy, and nuts were pro- 
vided liberally, a band added music to the merri- 
ment about a monster Christmas tree, and the 
youngsters all took presents home. ‘This plan 
proved so much more enjoyable that the former 
one has been abandoned in its favor. F. T. 


My Christmas plans are so simple that they 
scarcely deserve the dignity of being so called. 


' Yet, in spite of their simplicity, they have 


transformed for me what had come to be 
the saddest of holidays into something 
approaching the Christmases of other days. 

I live in the country; and, being the last of 
my family, I live alone in my own home. 
Naturally Christmas seemed always to accen- 
tuate my loneliness, but four years ago a 
heaven-born idea came to me to borrow my 
neighbors’ children and try to have a near- 
Christmas of my own once more. I have 
only three near neighbors, and among them 
they mustered five children. These five I 
bade to my house for a “ Christmas breakfast,”’ 
warning them, however, to eat their break- 
fast at home before they came, 


A MAN WHO GAVE HIMSELF 
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I have a big living-room, 28 feet long, which 
is an ideal playroom, and in this I set the 
dining-table as for a real breakfast, making 
as brave a show as possible with apples, nuts, 
etc., and putting at each child’s place the 
presents I had for him. My guests ranged 
in age from one to twelve years — the smallest 
one bringing his high chair with him — and 
they came in with so much eager anticipation 
that my heart misgave me. I feared that 
nothing in the world could fulfil such expecta- 
tions; but, when they were all seated at the 
table and I gave the word to begin, I felt 
reassured. 

Each one opened his own packages unaided, 
except the littlest one and, while the presents 
were of the simplest description (the whole 
spread costing less than five dollars), the mystery 
attached to a Christmas breakfast where you 
were not expected to eat made it alluring. 
They came promptly at half-past nine and 
left — with regret — at one, and in the interim 
we played. When five children are gathered 
together — at least my five —there is never 
any question of ‘What shall we do?” ‘There 
are so many things to do that time is all too 
short in which to compass them. And then 
I play for them and we all sing together; and 
this, I find, is the strongest hold I have on 
the hearts and lives of these children, my 
neighbors. 

This was four years ago. Since then my 
Christmas breakfast has become an institution. 
My oldest guest is now almost —-if not quite 
—a young lady, but for this one day of the 
year she is content to be considered not yet 
grown up. And this year we will have with 
us another “littlest one,’’ and so far no empty 
chairs. I have frequent guests, but none that 
come so eagerly or leave so reluctantly (usually 
requiring the intervention of parental authority) 
as my Christmas breakfasters. M. E. 


A MAN WHO GAVE HIMSELF 


of millions every year, making money 
for his stockholders and at the same 
time carrying on a large constructive work of 
inestimable value to the community in which 
he lives, told this true story, Of course a 


\ MAN of affairs, who handles a business 


writer of fiction might improve on it, but this 
has the merit of not being fiction. It is an 
experience out of life that makes us think well 
of our kind and helps us to believe in 
generosity, in self-sacrifice, and in the goodness 
of men —in spite of tales of graft and of 
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exposures of corruption and of the arraying 
of class against class. 

This is the story in the words of the 
man who told it, and with a suggestion of 
our own about something he did not speak 
of; and if anyone who reads it knows 
another story like it, these columns await 
that story. 


“He was n’t one of the brand of heroes that 
do spectacular things to the blare of brass 
bands or the cheering of onlookers or amid the 
stimulus of physical excitement. But you can 
judge for yourself. 

“T was educated at a little freshwater college. 
Among the men there one of the most interest- 
ing was a farm-hand, a great, big, brawny, slow 
chap who had made up his mind years before 
that he ’d get out of the day-laborer class. So 
he ’d saved and scrimped for years upon years, 
had gone to the local minister and plodded 
doggedly along under his coaching, and finally 
with a few hundred hard saved dollars had 
taken the entrance examinations at this college 
and been admitted. I never saw a man pos- 
sessed with a more stubborn resolve to lift 
himself up a peg or two. He knew his limita- 
tions and didn’t aim too high, but he was 
determined to get along to be, say, a lawyer 
in some country town; and the path seemed 
open before him, though his mental slowness 
and lack of early advantages meant that it 
would take him twice as long as it would a clever 
youngster. 

“Tt happened that his room-mate was the 
son of a country doctor, his very antithesis, 
clever and quick, easily the head of his class, 
who had been brought up in substantial comfort, 
with no thought on the boy’s part where the 
money came from. 

“The two became fast friends. ‘The doctor’s 
son used to help the other with his studies and 
the ex-farm-hand looked up to his superior 
quickness with a sort of awed admiration which 
was pathetic to see. 

“One day, just about the end of the first 
year, the doctor’s son received a letter from 
home. His father had died suddenly and his 
mother had succumbed to the shock a few hours 
later. It presently turned out that the father 
had had nothing except a good income from 
practice; so the boy was left high and dry. 
He had long talks about it with his chum, of 
course, and told him that it was evidently all up 
so far as his career was concerned: he had not 
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the stamina which would enable him to earn his 
own living while going through college, and he 
accepted the event as meaning that he would 
be sidetracked, perhaps as a teacher in some 


out of the way country place. Shortly, he 
had to return home to settle up some family 
affairs. 

“A few days later he received a letter 
from his room-mate, which ran something 
like this: 


“DEAR JACK: I’ve been thinking things over. 
There ’s no possible question that you ’ll get more 
out of a college course than I could. You ’ll surely 
make a mark in the world. I can never be more 
than a fourth-rate lawyer. Economically con- 
sidered, therefore, to educate me and leave you 
out is reckless extravagance. 

“““T enclose a check for the amount I ’ve saved, 
which was to give me my course. This will sec 
you through, with strict economy. 

“*Of course, I know you won’t want to do this; 
but I’ve thought it all out, and it ’s the plain com- 
mon sense of the situation. Moreover, I shall 
disappear by the time you receive this and nobody 
will know where Iam. So you could n’t return the 
check anyhow. 

“**Good-bye and good luck.’” 


The speaker stopped. There was a huski- 
ness in his voice which made the listener look 
up quickly. 

“You must excuse me,” said he, rising from 
his chair and walking up and down. “The 
truth is, I can’t tell that story without having 
the tears come to my eyes.” 

“Did the doctor’s son take his college 
course?” he was asked. 

“He did. And he’s doing very well to-day 
— very well.” 

‘“‘And he never saw his friend again?” 

“* Never.” ; 


The man who listened had by this time a 
conviction about the identity of one character 
in this little drama of self-sacrifice. It seemed 
that this tale was a kind of memotial, the laying 
of a wreath on a grave, the only tribute that 
could be paid to a brave man who had given up 
for his friend something rather more difficult 
to give up than life itself. And the fine thing 
about it all was that, without any sentimentality 
or fancifulness, one could see how this had 
changed the successful man’s whole attitude 
toward the world, leaving him with a sense of 
obligation and of a necessity to pass something 
on to others. 
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OUR REVOLUTIONARY OPPORTUNITY 


ORIENT 


BY 
JESSE D. BURKS 


PRINCIPAL OF THE TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL, ALBANY, N, Y. 


HAT is America doing in the Orient ? 

\ \) The endlessly discussed question of 

what to do with the Philippines has 
suddenly given way before a much _ broader 
one. What does our presence there mean to 
us and to the entire Orient? What larger 
opportunities for influence and power have 
come to us by reason of our new position in 
the Far East? 

Events have moved so rapidly for us in the 
East since our unexpected appearance there, 
ten years ago, that we have not yet taken in their 
full significance. While we have been absorbed 
in the Philippines with fitting one Oriental 
people to adopt the forms of democracy, we 
have been unconsciously fitting ourselves for 
the leadership of the entire Orient in an 
intellectual and social revolution that promises 
to be the most radical in history. And now, 
before we are fully aware of it, the leadership 
is in our hands and the great reconstruction is 
well under way. 

It is not by virtue of our possessing the 
Philippines or holding a military force there 
that we have been thus thrust into the very 
centre of the Eastern arena. It is distinctly 
by virtue of our liberal and successful admini- 
stration of the Philippines, in which we have 
shown convincing evidence of our good faith 
and insight in dealing with an Eastern people 
as well as our willingness and capacity to teach 
them. The forces that are now transforming 
the East are not primarily commercial nor 
political, but intellectual and moral, and the 
time has passed when a Western nation can 
hope to exert controlling power there merely 
on account of the extent of its territory or 
“sphere of influence.” 

It is to the nation with ideals that the East 
is turning, and so it has come about that the 
United States, which has lagged so far behind 
Europe in pushing its own foreign advantages 
but has always been ready to spend treasure 


and lives for a great moral principle, has 
already gained the leadership in the Orient. 

The dominant power in the Far East, 
potentially, is China, and that China regards 
the United States as her most trustworthy 
friend and guide is evidenced in many ways. 
She has kept a keen eye on our work in the 
Philippines and, for the first time in history, 
she has seen a Western power devoting itself 
primarily to the welfare of an Oriental people. 
This unprecedented policy has produced a 
profound effect upon her statesmen. A 
Chinese gentleman of high scholarship and 
wide. outlook, the president of an important 
provincial college, recently observed that we 
in America little understand what the presence 
of the United States in the Philippines means 
to China and the Orient. ‘The success of 
your experiment in the Philippines,” he said, 
“is opening our eyes to our own possibilities. 
It is confirming our confidence in the pur- 
poses of the United States and, we hope, 
is opening the way to a more generous 
understanding of each of two great nations 
by the other.” 

It is in opening the way to this more generous 
understanding that our work in the Philippines 
has already become profoundly important. 
The confidence it has created has set a new 
value in China upon everything that is Ameri- 
can, whether it be the latest utterance of the 
Secretary of State or an invitation to a 
Y. M. C. A. entertainment; for not only are 
the state officials alive to the value of our 
friendship, but many of the private citizens 
as well. In Canton the merchants are send- 
ing their sons to the American Christian 
college and contributing generously to its 
support. The Y. M. C. A. organizations 
which are flourishing in many cities are sup- 
ported and encouraged by the best Chinese 
citizens who are by no means all known as 
Christians. 
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China has launched her great campaign of 
education and she is seizing eagerly whatever 
aids we have put within her reach. It may 
be said in passing that these are not so num- 
erous as they might be. We have not welcomed 
Chinese students into the educational institu- 
tions of America, and the result is that, highly 
as an American education is prized in China, 
few of her young men are obtaining it. At the 
same time, there are hundreds of Chinese stu- 
dents in Europe, and a veritable army of them, 
fifteen thousand strong, in Tokyo. In spite 
of our ungenerous treatment of her students, 
however, China is still disposed to regard us 
with greater confidence than she does any 
other nation. How enormously, then, would 
our influence in her reconstruction be increased 
were we to admit freely her rising leaders to 
our colleges! 

To record the discouragements and indig- 
nities that we have put upon those desiring 
entrance to our institutions would, of course, 
be inappropriate in a report on our generous 
services to the Orient; but it is well enough 
to note that consistency in our new réle of 
moral leaders to the Far East and to China in 
particular will prevent our continuing to treat 
her citizens as outcasts when they chance to be 
seeking education on our side of the Pacific. 
It is a unique thing for the Chinese to be 
seeking anything outside of their own empire, 
and when they come to us for training they are 
putting into our hands an opportunity that 
we can no longer afford to ignore. 

A critical hour has come for the nation that 
hopes to exert an important influence in the new 
Chinese education; and the hour is passing, 
too, for great developing changes are already 
taking place and new traditions are being 
formed. On the site of the ancient halls in 
Canton where, until three years ago, students 
came from time immemorial for the examina- 
tions in Chinese classical literature, as a require- 
ment for appointment to the civil service, there 
now stands the imposing modern building 
of the Canton normal school for the training 
of teachers in Western learning. This struc- 
ture signalizes the birth of a new spirit in China 
—a spirit that is to liberate four hundred 
million people from the bondage of five thou- 
sand years and bring them into the freedom of 
modern life and thought. 

A recent and indeed the most notable evi- 
dence of the dependence that China places 
on the United States for support and guidance 
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during her reconstruction is the despatch to 
Washington, a little while ago, of a special 
embassy whose coming has deep significance. 
The ostensible purpose of this embassy was to 
thank the government and the people of the 
United States for their generosity in releasing 
China from paying the balance of the Boxer 
indemnity. The real purpose of the mission, 
which is regarded with watchful eyes by the 
whole diplomatic world, is beyond doubt to 
secure the definite codperation of the United 
States in China’s effort at national resuscita- 
tion. China has not been slow to appreciate 
the difference between the aititude of the 
United States and that of the other Western 
powers in her critical moments. At the 
Peking conference in 1901, when the terms of 
the Boxer indemnity were fixed, the fact did 
not escape her that we alone of all the nations 
refused to cripple her by making an exorbitant 
demand. And now that we have gone so far 
as to release her from the greater part of the 
demand we then did make, she has seized the 
opportunity to strengthen our cordiality by 
sending as a special ambassador one of her 
most progressive young men, Tang Shao-yi, 
who was himself educated at Columbia 
University. In addition to his diplomatic 
labors, Tang has been instructed to study our 
constitutional government and our financial 
system, with a view to their adoption in China. 
That China attaches the greatest importance 
to the mission of Tang Shao-yi was shown by 
the elaborate honors which the Peking govern- 
ment conferred upon bim at the farewell 
ceremonies that attended his departure. 

The East has indeed unmistakably turned 
her face to the West and is looking eagerly for 
guidance in her stupendous undertaking. The 
true yellow peril is to be looked for not in the 
reorganization of the vast commercial and 
military resources of the East, but in the 
antagonism of purposes that will increase 
unless prejudice on both sides is replaced by 
respect; racial misunderstanding and_ sus- 
picion, by mutual confidence. 

By reason of our resources, our ideals, and 
our new position, the opportunity is rightly 
ours to devote ourselves in undisguised friend- 
liness to the service of the East. Here stands 
the real “open door.” We have already 
undertaken in the Philippines to teach a 
lesson that has not yet been comprehended by 
any of the Oriental peoples — the meaning 
and the value of democracy. The accomplish- 




















readjustment of relations between the East and 


the West. 
any people has ever pledged its credit; it 
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of democracy. 


A WESTERN VIEW OF THE JAPANESE 


THE WAYS OF THE SILENT AND SUCCESSFUL [ORIENTAL WHO UNDERBIDS 
AND OUTWORKS THE AMERICAN, AND HIS.WAY OF MAKING HASTE SLOWLY 


BY 


WM. THORNTON PROSSER 


influx of his countrymen to the Pacific 

Coast of the United States, he will bow, 
take off his hat, smile, assure you — usually 
in the best of English — that his are a much 
misunderstood people, and, with an ingenuous- 
ness that is most captivating, will deprecate 
anything but the best of intentions on the part 
of himself, all his friends, and his Emperor, the 
descendant of the sun. If he be a member 
of the coolie class, he will listen to your speech 
to the end, look serious, then smile, and, after 
absorbing your meaning most thoroughly, 
will answer, ‘‘No sabe!” 

But now and then an unusually candid 
Japanese speaks words that amaze his hearers, 
as did Jihi Hashiguchi, a student at the 
University of Washington and the editor of 
the Japan Current, published in Seattle. He 
declared at a banquet recently that ten millions 
of his countrymen are coming to the United 
States, and that nothing which we can do will 
stop them. 

The West comes in contact with a class of 
the Japanese that is comparatively little known 
in the East. Parties of diplomats and their 
suites pass through New York and stop at the 
leading hotels, where they spend more money 
and are more welcome as guests than any 
other foreign people. When these parties 
reach New York and San Francisco they are 
accorded every courtesy that the people can 
give. After this reception in America, the big 
men of Japan do not understand why any 
of their countrymen are mistreated, or how 
San Francisco — for instance — can seek to 
bar their people out of the public schools. 

The concrete problem in the states that 


[ YOU ask a Japanese the meaning of the 


border the Pacific has to do with coolie 
laborers and students. The latter classifica- 
tion covers almost anything, for all the immi- 
grants are students of American ways; and, 
when the laws tighten to keep out coolies and 
laborers, all the Japanese knocking at the 
doors for entrance suddenly become students. 
Then Japan argues that the United States 
would certainly not think of prohibiting the 
entrance of harmless schoolboys. 

It is estimated that there are not less than 
two hundred and fifty thousand Japanese in 
the Pacific Coast states and British Columbia. 
Many thousands land first on Canadian soil 
and make their way southward. ‘The Japanese 
consul at Seattle has about one hundred thou- 
sand in his jurisdiction, which embraces 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana. Oregon 
has about forty thousand and California per- 
haps ten thousand more, many entering that 
state from across the Mexican line. 

The distribution of a quarter of a million 
Japanese in the Eastern states would scarcely 
be noticed, because of the much greater density 
of population upon the Atlantic seaboard; 
but upon the Western slope, where cities are 
fewer and the country is not thickly settled, 
the coming of so many aliens has been suffi- 
cient to make great changes in some industries. 

Apt, quick, alert, and businesslike, the new 
arrivals may turn to any activity they choose, 
after they have acquired a working usage of 
the new tongue. And they have a surprising 
intuition that enables them to seize favored 
positions and points of vantage. To acquire 
English, the Japanese will resort to any 
methods or follow any pursuit that brings 
him into closest touch with Americans. He 
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fires the imagination and commands the 
loyalty of every man who has faith in the 
The task is the greatest to which United States as the uncompromising advocate 
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will run an elevator, do menial work about 
stores or barrooms, become a servant, a 
chauffeur, a waiter; and usually he manages 
it so that he can go to school besides. 

Sons of wealthy residents of Tokyo and 
Nagasaki come to this country in numbers 
merely to gain knowledge of the Western world; 
the household that employs a Japanese never 
knows but that it may have a nobleman in 
disguise. He does not come to talk, but to 
listen. 

More than in any other industry in the West, 
laborers and coolies have been employed in 
railroad construction work. Usually they are 
placed through an agent who receives a 
commission from their wages, following the 
method employed by the Chinese. For passage 
to America, Japanese in unlimited numbers 
will agree to work for a period of years for a 
bare living, so great is their desire to cross the 
Pacific. ‘Thus the shrewd Oriental who knows 
how to take advantage of American conditions 
can bring immense numbers of workmen here 
from Japan, and if he wishes may take into 
his own hands almost any established industry. 

An example of this is in the laundry busi- 
ness of Seattle. With modern machinery the 
Japanese-owned laundries turn out work in 
every way the equal of their rivals, and do 
it at a lower price. The employees live 
on a small fraction of the amount required 
by the workers in other establishments, for 
rice is their chief article of diet, and they can 
sleep under their ironing-boards. 

But this is only an instance. The Japanese 
are going into every form of activity. They 
are good fishermen and are employed during 
the salmon season from the Sacramento River 
to Bering Sea. They are capable merchants, 
artizans, restaurant keepers —they have a 
complete monopoly of restaurants in North 
Yakima, Wash., a town of 12,000 people — 
they are good sailors, mechanics, but they 
are suited to gardening best of all. They 
virtually control the truck-farming in the 
Sacramento valley, which feeds San Francisco, 
and the White River valley, tributary to 
Seattle. They also have a strong hold in the 
Willamette valley, near Portland. 

In gaining control of the White River valley 
farms and those about Portland, they have 
followed much the same methods that enabled 
them to come into possession of the Sacramento 
district. They secured employment at wages 
below the scale prevailing among white 
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gardeners, and, little by little, drove the 
white men out. After the field was clear, they 
demanded the scale paid before their arrival, 
and followed this with other demands which 
at last the landowners could not meet. Where 
they could not buy, they rented and leased 
lands until they had control of a large district. 

A peculiar feature of the occupancy of 
the White River valley is that the Japanese 
have killed off almost every living wild thing 
in the locality. The game-birds have fallen 
before their guns, and they have slaughtered 
the song-birds until scarcely a chirp is to be 
heard from one end of the valley to the other. 
Even the chipmunks have not been overlocked. 
Recently one Japanese was fined the maxi 
mum penalty of $100 for killing song-birds, 
but the enforcement of the law is rare. 

Just why the small birds and the squirrels 
should have fallen is a mystery. The white 
residents of the valley declare that the Japanese 
are merely practising marksmanship. State 
laws forbid the killing of song-birds, hunting 
witheut a license, and shooting game-birds 
out of season, but, except in an_ isolated 
instance or two, the stealthiness of the Japanese 
has been too much for the wardens who should 
protect these creatures, and the people living 
near are terrorized by the attitude of the 
Japanese, who constantly go armed, and 
hold mysterious night meetings. Nearly a 
thousand Japanese have gone into the White 
River district. 

Where the Japanese have come in closest 
contact and keenest competition with the 
American working classes, there have developed 
the sorest spots. The shrewdest of the 
Japanese have recognized this fact, and a 
little while ago Shiuichiro Saito, formerly th« 
Mikado’s secretary of commerce, came from: 
Japan on a quiet mission for the purpose ci 
showing to the labor unions of this country the 
desirability of admitting his countrymen as 
members, thus unionizing the Japanese immi- 
grants on the American basis and doing away 
with the ‘cheap labor” feature. It is net 
likely, however, that this movement will mect 
with favor, for the Americans will not be 
willing to work beside the Japanese at thc 
same wage scale. 

The strongest argument advanced in faver 
of unlimited Japanese immigration is that ir 
the development of the West the great need 
is, and for many years will continue to be, the 
cheap labor that the labor unions protest 
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against so loudly. It is argued that with 
hordes of the Japanese to do the lowest kind of 
toil, the more responsible tasks will be left 
for the white peoples and there will be 
more work of a higher class for native 
Americans. Progress, it is urged, will be 
much more rapid. Railroad building will 
proceed faster, and great works of all kinds 
may be undertaken on a lower basis of cost. 

To a limited extent this is true. Japanese 
labor is good for railroad building — this was 
demonstrated by Mr. James J. Hill in build- 
ing the Great Northern — but we are not 
in a position to take just the number of for- 
eigners we want and send them back when we 
get through with them. And the Japanese 
are not, like the Chinese, content with the 
iower forms of toil. 

There was a time in 1897 when laborers 
in the Northwest were scarce, a condition that 
the entire country faced. But it was estimated 
last March that throughout the United States 
one million men were out of employment; 
demonstrations of the unemployed took place 
in all the large centres, and, in the State of 
Washington alone, the suspension of the 
lumber business, due in part to a rate fight 
with the railways, threw fifty thousand men 
out of work. Idleness among the white work- 
ing classes is greater now than among the 
alien Japanese. Many argue that it would be 
better for the West to advance less rapidly if 
alien labor is necessary to its advance. 

Worship of ancestors has only a small place 
in the general scheme of things for the Japanese, 
and he does not hoard his money and send 
it to his parents across the sea, as the China- 
man does. The Japanese spends his earnings 
freely, and is not averse to liberal potions of 
saki, his national beverage, but prefers to 
spend his money among his own people. 

A prominent Japanese in San Francisco 
not long ago made public statements urging 
his countrymen to marry white girls, and there 
have been some marriages of this kind. 
But the Asiatics and the Caucasians cannot 
mix—an isolated instance here and there 
proves nothing. The Japanese is always a 
Japanese, and he has no desire to become an 
American citizen in the full sense of the word. 
American ideals and Japanese ideals diverge. 
The morals of one are different from those of 
the other. Some few Japanese profess a 
change of religion, but the number is incon- 
sequential, and the Japanese of Seattle are 
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Ming- 
ling modern ideas with their ancient religion, 
they have planned this temple with a gym- 
nasium on the floor below the worship-room 
set apart for the idol of Buddha. 

“You don’t understand us,” is the argument 


building in that city a Buddhist temple. 


of the Japanese. “If you taught Japanese 
literature, art, and language in your Western 
universities you would appreciate us. To 
come to a closer understanding is the only 
solution of the problem. We must know each 
other better’? — and with this object in view 
the Japanese societies organize press bureaus 
to disseminate literature up and down the 
Pacific Coast and to show by liberal use of 
figures that their coming is a blessing rather 
than the curse it has been pictured. 

Commercial bodies and merchants in the 
West openly favor the unrestricted coming of 
the Japanese, for they wish to see friendly rela- 
tions between the Occident and the Orient. 

Yet the aggressiveness of the Japanese has 
all but driven American ships off the Pacific. 
To-day our merchant marine upon the world’s 
greatest ocean is only a little more than half 
as great as it was two years ago. Bending 
every effort to enlarge her own fleet of mer- 
chant vessels, Japan has subsidized lines in 
every direction until her ships reach every 
port of consequence upon the Pacific, and 
through economy of operation have taken trade 
from every rival. All the energy of the 
Japanese government and of the Japanese 
people seems bent upon expanding the nation’s 
trade and extending her commercial prowess. 
Taxes and burdens of all sorts may eat up the 
life of the people, but Japan’s ambition must 
be realized. Such enterprise and such aggres- 
sion is hard to combat. New industries are 
developing in Japan as a part of the carrying 
trade. With machinery modeled after 
American designs, the Japanese manufacture 
goods from raw material brought from America 
in Japanese vessels, and sell the product in 
China cheaper than American exporters can 
manufacture and sell the goods direct. 

Thus it is apparent that the Japanese 
problem is real. Humorists may treat the 
Japanese as a joke, laugh at him and laugh 
at ourselves through his eyes, and prominent 
men may belittle the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, but meanwhile Japan is preparing and 
learning, and plans to send millions of her 
people to follow those who have made their 
way to the American shore. 
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SOME RANDOM REMINISCENCES OF 


MEN AND EVENTS* 


BY 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
Third Article 
THE DIFFICULT ART OF GIVING 


[In the first instalment of Mr. Rockefeller’s Reminiscences, in the October 
number of THE Wortp’s Work, hetold of his early business experiences and of 
the organization of the Standard Oil Company, and gave his opinion about the 


management and supervision of large corporations. 


In the second instalment, in 


the November number, he gave reminiscences of old business friends and asso- 
ciates and his experience with them in financial and industrial management, 
revealing his methods, showing how he built up and used his credit, and telling 
the value of friendship in business, with an interesting explanation of his life- 
long pleasure in planting and transplanting trees and in making the landscape 
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generalities about the joys of giving, and 

the duty that one owes to one’s fellow 
men, and to put together again all the familiar 
phrases that have served for generations when- 
ever the subject has been taken up. 

I can hardly hope to succeed in starting any 
new interest in this great subject when gifted 
writers have so often failed. Yet I confess I 
find much more interest in it at this time than 
in rambling on, as I have been doing, about the 
affairs of business and trade. It is most dif- 
ficult, however, to dwell upon a very practical 
and businesslike side of benefactions generally, 
without seeming to ignore, or at least to fail 
to appreciate fully, the spirit of giving which 
has its source in the heart, and which, of course, 
makes it all worth while. 

In this country we have come to the period 
when we can well afford to ask the ablest men 
to devote more of their time, thought, and 
money to the public well-being. I am not so 
presumptuous as to attempt to define exactly 
what this betterment work should consist’ of. 
Every man will do that for himself, and his own 
conclusion will be final for himself. It is well, 


[ IS, no doubt, easy to write platitudes and 
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I think, that no narrow or preconceived plan 
should be set down as the best. 

I am sure it is a mistake to assume that the 
possession of money in great abundance 
necessarily brings happiness. The very rich 
are just like all the rest of us; and if they get 
pleasure from the possession of money, it comes 
from their ability to do things which give satis- 
faction to someone besides themselves. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE RICH 


The mere expenditure of money for things, 
so I am told by those who profess to know, 
soon palls upon one. The novelty of being 
able to purchase anything one wants soon 
passes, because what people most seek cannot 
be bought with money. These rich men we 
read about in the newspapers cannot get 
personal returns beyond a well-defined limit for 
their expenditure. They cannot gratify the 
pleasures of the palate beyond very moderate 
bounds, since they cannot purchase a good 
digestion; they cannot lavish very much 
money on fine raiment for themselves or their 
families without suffering from public ridicule; 
and in their homes they cannot go much 



































beyond the comforts of the less wealthy 
without involving them in more pain than 
pleasure. As I study wealthy men, I can 
see but one way in which they can secure 
a real equivalent for money spent, and that 
is to cultivate a taste for giving where the 
money may produce an effect which will be 
a lasting gratification; and I would respect- 
fully present this as a Christmas thought, 
even though crudely expressed, to the so- 
called “‘money-kings,” great and small. 

A man of business may often most properly 
consider that he does his share in building up 
a property which gives steady work for few 
or many people; and his contribution consists 
in giving to his employees good working con- 
ditions, new opportunities, and a strong stimu- 
lus to good work. Just so long as he has the 
welfare of his employees in his mind and 
follows his convictions, no one can help honor- 
ing such a man. It would be the narrowest 
sort of view to take, and I think the meanest, 
to consider that good works consist chiefly in 
the outright giving of money. 


THE BEST PHILANTHROPY 


The best philanthropy, the help that does the 
most good and the least harm, the help that 
nourishes civilization at its very root, that most 
widely disseminates health, righteousness, and 
happiness, is not what is usually called charity. 
It is, in my judgment, the investment of effort 
or time or money, carefully considered with 
relation to the power of employing people at a 
remunerative wage, to expand and develop the 
resources at hand, and to give opportunity for 
progress and healthful labor where it did not 
exist before. No mere money-giving is com- 
parable to this in its lasting and beneficial 
results. 

If, as I am accustomed to think, this state- 
ment is a correct one, how vast indeed is the 
philanthropic field! It may be urged that the 
daily vocation of life is one thing, and the work 
of philanthropy quite another. I have no 
sympathy with this notion. The man who 
plans to do all his giving on Sunday is a poor 
prop for the institutions of the country. 

The excuse for referring so often to the busy 
man of affairs is that his help is most needed. 
I know of men who have followed out this 
large plan of developing work, not as a 
temporary matter, but as a permanent prin- 
ciple. These men have taken up doubtful 
enterprises and carried them through to success 
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often at great risk, and in the face of great 
scepticism, not as a matter only of personal 
profit, but in the larger spirit of general uplift. 


DISINTERESTED SERVICE THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 


If I were to give advice to a young man 
starting out in life, I should say to him: If 
you aim for a large, broad-gauged success, 
do not begin your business career, whether you 
sell your labor or are an independent producer, 
with the idea of getting from the world by hook 
or crook all you can. In the choice of your 
profession or your business employment, let 
your first thought be: Where can I fit in so that 
I may be most effective in the work of the 
world? Where can I lend a hand in a way 
most effectively to advance the general interests ? 
Enter life in such a spirit, choose your vocation 
in that way, and you have taken the first step 
on the highest road to a large success. Inves- 
tigation will show that the great fortunes which 
have been made in this country, and the same 
is probably true of other lands, have come to 
men who have performed great and far-reaching 
economic services — men who, with great faith 
in the future of their country, have done most 
for the development of its resources. The 
man will be most successful who confers the 
greatest service on the world. Commercial 
enterprises that are needed by the public will 
pay. Commercial enterprises that are not 
needed fail, and ought to fail. 

On the other hand, the one thing which such 
a business philosopher would be most careful 
to avoid in his investments of time and effort 
or money, is the unnecessary duplication of 
existing industries. He would regard all 
money spent.in increasing needless competition 
as wasted, and worse. The man who puts up a 
second factory when the factory in existence 
will supply the public demand adequately and 
cheaply is wasting the national wealth and 
destroying the national prosperity, taking the 
bread from the laborer and unnecessarily intro- 
ducing heartache and misery into the world. 

Probably the greatest single obstacle to the 
progress and happiness of the American people 
lies in the willingness of so many men to invest 
their time and money in multiplying competi- 
tive industries instead of opening up new fields, 
and putting their money into lines of industry 
and development that are needed. It requires 
a better type of mind to seek out and to support 
or to create the new than to follow the worn 
paths of accepted success; but here is the 
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great chance in our still rapidly developing 
country. The penalty of a selfish attempt to 
make the world confer a living without con- 
tributing to the progress or happiness of man- 
kind is generally a failure to the individual. 
The pity is that when he goes down he inflicts 
heartache and misery also on others who are 
in no way responsible. 


THE GENEROSITY OF SERVICE 


Probably the most generous people in the 
world are the very poor, who assume each 
other’s burdens in the crises which come so 
often to the hard pressed. The mother in the 
tenement falls ill and the neighbor in the next 
room assumes her burdens. The father loses 
his work, and neighbors supply food to his 
children from their own scanty store. How 
often one hears of cases where the orphans are 
taken over and brought up by the poor friend 
whose benefaction means great additional 
hardship! This sort of genuine service makes 
the most princely gift from superabundance 
look insignificant indeed. ‘The Jews have had 
for centuries a precept that one-tenth of a 
man’s possessions must be devoted to good 
works, but even this measure of giving is but a 
rough yardstick to go by. To give a tenth of 
one’s income is wellnigh an impossibility to 
some, while to others it means a miserable 
pittance. If the spirit is there, the matter of 
proportion is soon lost sight of. It is only the 
spirit of giving that counts, and the very poor 
give without any self-consciousness. But I 
fear that I am dealing with generalities again. 

The education of children in my early days 
may have been straightlaced, yet I have always 
been thankful that the custom was quite general 
to teach young people to give systematically of 
money that they themselves had earned. It is 
a good thing to lead children to realize early 
the importance of their obligations to others but, 
I confess, it is increasingly difficult; for what 
were luxuries then have become commonplaces 
now. It should be a greater pleasure and 
satisfaction to give money for a good cause 
than to earn it, and I have always indulged the 
hope that during my life I should be able to help 
establish efficiency in giving so that wealth 
may be of greater use to the present and 
future generations. 

Perhaps just here lies the difference between 
the gifts of money and of service. The poor 


meet promptly the misfortunes which confront 
the home circle and household of the neighbor. 


The giver of money, if his contribution is to be 
valuable, must add service in the way of study, 
and he must help to attack and improve under- 
lying conditions. Not being so pressed by the 
racking necessities, it is he that should be 
better able to attack the subject from a more 
scientific standpoint; but the final analysis 
is the same: his money is a feeble offering with- 
out the study behind it which will make its 
expenditure effective. 

Great hospitals conducted by noble and 
unselfish men and women are doing wonderful 
work; but no less important are the achieve- 
ments in research that reveal hitherto unknown 
facts about diseases and provide the remedies 
by which many of them can be relieved or even 
stamped out. 

To help the sick and distressed appeals to 
the kindhearted always, but to help the investi- 
gator who is striving successfully to attack the 
causes which bring about sickness and distress 
does not so strongly attract the giver of money. 
The first appeals to the sentiments overpower- 
ingly, but the second has the head to deal with. 
Yet I am sure we are making wonderful 
advances in this field of scientific giving. All 
over the world the need of dealing with the 
questions of philanthropy with something 
beyond the impulses of emotion is evident, and 
everywhere help is being given to those heroic 
men and women who are devoting themselves 
to the practical and essentially scientific tasks. 
It is a good and inspiring thing to recall occa- 
sionally the heroism, for example, of the men 
who risked and sacrificed their lives to discover 
the facts about yellow fever, a sacrifice for which 
untold generations will bless them; and this 
same spirit has animated the professions of 
medicine and surgery. 


HELP TO SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


How far may this spirit of sacrifice properly 
extend? A great number of scientific men 
every year give up everything to arrive at some 
helpful contribution to the sum of human 
knowledge, and I have sometimes thought that 
good people who lightly and freely criticize 
their actions scarcely realize just what such 
criticism means. It is one thing to stand on 
the comfortable ground of placid inaction and 
put forth words of cynical wisdom, and another 
to plunge into the work itself and through 
strenuous experience earn the right to express 
strong conclusions. 

For my own part, I have stood so much as a 
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placid onlooker that I have not had the hardi- 
hood even to suggest how people so much more 
experienced and wise in those things than I 
should work out the details even of those plans 
with which I have had the honor to be 
associated. 

There has been a good deal of criticism, no 
doubt sincere, of experiments on living dumb 
animals, and the person who stands for the 
defenseless animal has such an overwhelming 
appeal to the emotions that it is perhaps useless 
to allude to the other side of the controversy. 
Dr. Simon Flexner, of the Institute for Medical 
Research, has had to face exaggerated and even 
sensational reports, which have no basis of 
truth whatever. But consider for a moment 
what has been accomplished recently under the 
direction of Dr. Flexner in discovering a remedy 
for epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis. It is 
true that in discovering this cure the lives of 
perhaps fifteen animals were sacrificed, as I 
learn, most of them monkeys; but for each one 
of these animals which lost its life, already 
scores of human lives have been saved. Large- 
hearted men like Dr. Flexner and his associates 
do not permit unnecessary pain to defenseless 
animals. 

I have been deeply interested in the story of 
a desperate experiment to save a child’s life, 
told in a letter written by one of my associates 
soon after the event described; and it seems an 
appropriate one to repeat in the season of 
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rejoicing. I am therefore copying it here. 
Dr. Alexis Carrel has been associated with Dr. 
Flexner and his work, and his wonderful skill 
has been the result of his experiments and 
experiences. 


A WONDERFUL SURGICAL OPERATION 


“Dr. Alexis Carrel, one of the Institute’s staff, 
has been making some interesting studies in experi- 
mental surgery, and has successfully transplanted 
organs from one animal to another, and blood 
vessels from one species to another. He had the 
opportunity recently of applying the skill thus 
acquired to the saving of a human life under cir- 
cumstances which attracted great interest among 
the medical fraternity of this city. One of the best 
known of the younger surgeons in New York had 
a child born early last March, which developed a 
disease in which the blood, for some reason, 
exudes from the blood vessels into the tissues 
of the body, and ordinarily the child dies of 
this internal hemorrhage. When this child was 
five days old it was evident that it was 
dying. The father and his brother, who is one 
of the most distinguished men in the profession, 
and one or two other doctors were in consulta- 
tion with reference to it, but considered the case 
entirely hopeless. 

“Tt so happened that the father had been 
impressed with the work which Dr. Carrel had 
been doing at the Institute, and had spent several 
days with him studying his methods. He became 
convinced that the only possibility of saving the 
child’s life was by the direct transfusion of blood. 
While this has been done between adults, the blood 
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vessels of a young infant are so delicate that it 
seemed impossible that the operation could be 
successfully carried on. It is necessary not ortly 
that the blood vessels of the two persons should 
be united together, but it must be done in such a 
way that the interior lining of the vessels, which is 
a smooth, shiny tissue, should be continuous. 
If the blood comes in contact with the muscular 
coat of the blood vessels, it will clot and stop the 
circulation. 

“Fortunately, Dr. Carrel had been experiment- 
ing on the blood vessels of some very young animals, 
and the father was convinced that if any man in the 
country could perform the operation successfully, 
it would be he. 

“Tt was then the middle of the night. But Dr. 
Carrel was called on, and when the situation was 
explained to him, and it was made clear that the 
child would die anyhow, he readily consented to 
attempt the operation, although expressing very 
slight hope of its successful outcome. 

“The father offered himself as the person whose 
blood should be furnished to the child. It was 
impossible to give anesthetics to either of them. 
In a child of that age there is only one vein large 


enough to be used, and that is in the back of the 
leg, and deepseated. A prominent surgeon who 
was present exposed this vein. He said afterward 
that there was no sign of life in the child, and 
expressed the belief that the child had been, to all 
intents and purposes, dead for ten minutes. In 
view of its condition he raised the question whether 
it was worth while to proceed further with the 
attempt. The father, however, insisted upon going 
on, and the surgeon then exposed the radial artery 
in the surgeon’s wrist, and was obliged to dissect 
it back about six inches, in order to pull it out far 
enough to make the connection with the child’s 
vein. 

“This part of the work the surgeon who did it 
afterward described as the “ blacksmith part of the 
job.” He said that the child’s vein was about the 
size of a match and the consistency of wet cigarette 
paper, and it seemed utterly impossible for anyone 
to successfully unite these two vessels. Dr. Carrel, 
however, accomplished this feat. And _ then 
occurred what the doctors who were present de- 
scribed as one of the most dramatic incidents in the 
history of surgery. The blood from the father’s 
artery was released, and began to flow into the 
child’s body, amounting to about a pint. The 
first sign of life was a little pink tinge at the top of 
one of the ears, then the lips, which had become 
perfectly blue, began to change to red, and then 
suddenly, as though the child had been taken from 
a hot mustard bath, a pink glow broke out all over 
its body, and it began to cry lustily. After about 
eight minutes the two were separated. The child 
at that time was crying for food. It was fed, and 
from that moment began to eat and sleep regularly, 
and made a complete recovery. 

“The father appeared before a legislative com- 
mittee at Albany, in opposition to certain bills 
which were pending at the last session to restrict 
animal experimentation, and toid this incident, 
and said at the close that when he saw Dr. Carrel’s 
experiments he had no idea that they would so soon 
be available for saving human life; much less did 
he imagine that the life to be saved would be that 
of his own child.” 


THE FUNDAMENTAL THING IN ALL HELP 


If the people can be educated to help them- 
selves, we strike at the root of many of the 
evils of the world. This is the fundamental 
thing, and it is worth saying even if it has 
been said so often that its truth is lost sight 
of in its constant repetition. 

The only thing which is of lasting benefit 
to a man is that which he does for himself. 
Money which comes to him without effort 
on his part is seldom a benefit and often a 
curse. That is the principal objection to 
speculation —it is not because more lose 
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than gain, though that is true — but it is 
because those who gain are apt to receive 
more injury from their success than they would 
have received from failure. And so with 
regard to money or other things which are 
given by one person to another. It is only 
in the exceptional case that the receiver is 
really benefited. But, if we can help people 
to help themselves, then there is a permanent 
blessing conferred. 

Men who are studying the problem of 
disease tell us that it is becoming more and 
more evident that the forces which conquer 
sickness are within the body itself, and that 
it is only when these are reduced below the 
normal that disease can get a foothold. The 
way to ward off disease, therefore, is to tone 
up the body generally; and, when disease 
has secured a foothold, the way to combat 
it is to help these natural resisting agencies 
which are in the body already. In the same 
way the failures which a man makes in his 
life are due almost always to some defect in 
his personality, some weakness of body, or 
mind, or character, will, or temperament. 
The only way to overcome these failings is 
to build up his personality from within, so 
that he, by virtue of what is within him, may 
overcome the weakness which was the cause 
of the failure. It is only those efforts the 
man himself puts forth that can really help 
him. 

We all desire to see the widest possible 
distribution of the blessings of life. Many 
crude plans have been suggested, some of 
which utterly ignore the essential facts of 
human nature, and if carried out would per- 
haps drag our whole civilization down into 
hopeless misery. It is my belief that the 
principal cause for the economic differences 
between people is their difference in person- 
ality, and that it is only as we can assist in 
the wider distribution of those qualities which 
go to make up a strong personality that we can 
assist in the wider distribution of wealth. 
Under normal conditions the man who is strong 
in body, in mind, in character, and in will 
need never suffer want. But these qualities 
can never be developed in a man unless by 
his own efforts, and the most that any other 
can do for him is, as I have said, to help him 
to help himself. 

We must always remember that there is 
not enough money for the work of human 
uplift and that there never can be. How 
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vitally important it is, therefore, that the 
expenditure should go as far as possible and 
be used with the greatest intelligence! 

I have been frank to say that I believe in the 
spirit of combination and codperation when 
properly and fairly conducted in the world 
of commercial affairs, on the principle that 
it helps to reduce waste; and waste is a 
dissipation of power. I sincerely hope and 
thoroughly believe that this same principle 
will eventually prevail in the art of giving 
as it does in business. It is not merely the 
tendency of the times developed by more 
exacting conditions in industry, but it should 
make its most effective appeal to the hearts 
of the people who are striving to do the most 
good to the largest number. 


SOME UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


At the risk of making this chapter very dull, 
and I am told that this is a fault which 
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inexperienced authors should avoid at all 
hazards, I may perhaps be pardoned if I set 
down here some of the fundamental principles 
which have been at the bottom of all my 
own plans. I have undertaken no work of 
any importance for many years which, in a 
gencral way, has not followed out these broad 
lines, and I believe no really constructive 
effort can be made in philanthropic work 
without such a well-defined and consecutive 
purpose. 

My own conversion to the feeling that an 
organized plan was an absolute necessity 
came about in this way. 

About the year 1890 I was still following 
the haphazard fashion of giving here and 
there as appeals presented themselves. I 
investigated as I could, and worked myself 
almost to a nervous break-down in groping 
my way, without sufficient guide or chart, 
through this ever-widening field of philan- 
thropic endeavor. There was then forced 
upon me the necessity to organize and plan 
this department of our daily tasks on as 
distinct lines of progress as we did our 
business affairs; and I will try to describe 
the underlying principles we arrived at, and 
have since followed out, and hope still greatly 
to extend. 

It may be beyond the pale of good taste 
to speak at all of such a personal subject — 
I am not unmindful of this — but I can make 
these observations with at least a little better 
grace because so much of the hard work and 
hard thinking are done by my family and 
associates, who devote their lives to it. 

Every right-minded man has a philosophy 


of life, whether he knows it or not. Hidden 
away in his mind are certain governing prin 
ciples, whether he formulates them in words 
or not, which govern his life. Sureiy his 
ideal ought to be to contribute all that he can, 
however little it may be, whether of money or 
service, to human progress. 

Certainly one’s ideal should be to use one’s 
means, both in one’s investments and_ in 
benefactions, for the advancement of civili- 
zation. But the question as to what civiliza- 
tion is and what are the great laws which 
govern its advance have been seriously studied. 
Our investments not less than gifts have been 
directed to such ends as we have thought 
would tend to produce these results. If you 
were to go into our office, and ask our com- 
mittee on benevolence or our committee on 
investment in what they consider civilization 
to consist, they would say that they have 
found in their study that the most convenient 
analysis of the elements which go to make up 
civilization runs about as follows: 

1st. Progress in the means of subsistence, 
that is to say, progress in abundance and 
variety of food-supply, clothing, — shelter, 
sanitation, public health, commerce, manu- 
facture, the growth of the public wealth, etc. 

2nd. Progress in government and _ law, 
that is to say, in the enactment of laws secur- 
ing justice and equity to every man, consistent 
with the largest individual liberty, and the 
due and orderly enforcement of the same upon 
all. 

3rd. Progress in literature and language. 

4th. Progress in science and philosophy. 

5th. Progress in art and refinement. 

6th. Progress in morality and religion. 

If you were to ask them, as indeed they are 
very often asked, which of these they regard 
as fundamental, they would reply that they 
would not attempt to answer, that the question 
is purely an academic one, that all these go 
hand in hand, but that historically the first 
of them —namely, progress in means of 
subsistence — had generally preceded progress 
in government, in literature, in knowledge, in 
refinement, and in religion. ‘Though not itself 
of the highest importance, it is the foundation 
upon which the whole superstructure of 
civilization is built, and without which it 
could not exist. 

Accordingly, we have sought, so far as we 
could, to make investments in such a way as 
will tend to multiply, to cheapen, and to 
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This photograph was taken on Fifth Avenue after the close of service at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church. Two 
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diffuse as universally as possible the comforts 
of life. We claim no credit for preferring 
these lines of investment. We make no 
sacrifices. These are the lines of largest and 
surest return. In this particular, namely, 
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It may be asked: Howisit consistent with 
the universal diffusion of these blessings that 
vast sums of money should be in single hands? 
The reply is, as I see it, that, while men of 
wealth control great sums of money, they 
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do not and cannot use them for themselves. 
They have, indeed, the legal title to large 
properties, and they do control the investment 
of them, but that is as far as their own relation 
to them extends or can extend. The money is 
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universally diffused, in the sense that it is kept 
invested and it passes into the pay-envelope 
week by week. 

Up to the present time no scheme has yet 
presented itself which seems to afford a better 
method of handling capital than that of 
individual ownership. We might put our 
money into the Treasury of the Nation and 
of the various states, but we do not find any 
promise in the National or state legislatures, 
viewed from the experiences of the past, that 
the funds would be expended for the general 
weal more effectively than under the present 
methods, nor do we find in any of the schemes 
of socialism a promise that wealth would be 
more wisely administered for the general good. 
It is the duty of men of means to maintain 
the title to their property and to administer 
their funds until some man, or body of men, 
shall rise up capable of administering for the 
general good the capital of the country better 
than they can. 

The next four elements of progress men- 
tioned in the enumeration above, namely, 
progress in government and law, in language 
and literature, in science and philosophy, in 
art and refinement, we for ourselves have 
thought to be best promoted by means of the 
higher education, and accordingly we have 
had the great satisfaction of putting such sums 
as we could into various forms of education in 
our own and in foreign lands — and education 
not merely along the lines of disseminating more 
generally the known, but quite as much, and 
perhaps even more, in promoting original 
investigation. An individual institution of 
learning can have only a narrow sphere. 
It can reach only a limited number of people. 
But every new fact discovered, every widen- 
ing of the boundaries of human knowledge 
by research becomes universally known to 
all institutions of learning, and becomes a 
benefaction at once to the whole race. 

Quite as interesting as any phase of the 
work have been the new lines entered upon 
by our committee. We have not been 
satisfied with giving to causes which have 
appealed to us. We have felt that the mere 
fact that this or the other cause makes its appeal 
is no reason why we should give to it any 
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more than to a thousand other causes, per- 
haps more worthy, which do not happen to 
have come under our eye. The mere fact of 
a personal appeal creates no claim which did 
not exist before, and no preference over other 
causes more worthy which may not have made 
their appeal. So this little committee of ours 
has not been content to let the benevolences 
drift into the channels of mere convenience 
— to give to the institutions which have sought 
aid and to neglect others. This department 
has studied the field of human progress, and 
sought to contribute to each of those elements 
which we believe tend most to promote it. 
Where it has not found organizations ready 
to its hand for such purpose, the members of 
the committee have sought to create them. 
We are still working on new, and, I hope, 
expanding lines, which make large demands 
on one’s intelligence and study. 
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HOW TRAVEL BY SEA WAS MADE SAFER 
THAN ON LAND 


SAFETY COMPARTMENTS THAT CLOSE AUTOMATICALLY — WIRE- 
LESS TELEGRAPHY AND SUBMARINE BELLS THAT WARN AT 
GREAT DISTANCE—GREAT STEEL SHIPS THAT DEFY STORMS 


LAWRENCE PERRY 


HEN asked the degree of safety 
which the modern transatlantic 
liner offers, Captain E. J. Smith, 

of the Adriatic, said: 

‘‘T will not assert that she is unsinkable, but I 
can say confidently that, whatever the accident, 
this vessel would not go down before time had 
heen given to save the life of every person on 
board. I will go a bit further. I will say that I 
cannot imagine any condition that would cause 
the Adriatic to founder. I cannot conceive 
of any fatal disaster happening to this ship. 
Modern shipbuilding has reduced that danger 
to a minimum.” 


There are some who will say that Captain 
Smith was optimistic in this statement. Per- 
haps he was. He had been at sea thirty-eight 


vears. In 1869 he was an apprentice on the 
British clipper ship Senator Weber; and in 1908 
he was captain of one of the three largest vessels 
that ever breasted the salt seas. In all that 
time he had never had an accident worth 
speaking about; he had seen but one vessel in 
distress, a brig; he had never been wrecked, 
nor seen a wreck; nor had he ever been in a 
situation that even threatened vaguely to end 
in disaster. 

This is an extraordinary record. Most 
transatlantic skippers have medals for gallant 
rescues at sea and for bravery in facing danger. 
They can, if they will, sit for hours narrating, 
without deviation from facts, thrilling stories 
of the perils of the deep, which they have per- 
sonally encountered. 
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HEADING INTO A STORM 


Snapshot taken from the bridge of the steamship Muncaster Castle 
by Captain Watson while a hurricane was approaching 


There is Captain Charles Polack of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, for instance. If 
he were to wear all his medals for bravery in a 
straight line across his breast he must needs 
be a foot broader; he is already of ample 
breadth. On October 27, 1907, when his 
vessel was flying for Bremen with well filled 
cabins, there came a sudden tremor; the vessel 
slewed and then shot sidewise across a comber. 
It did not take the captain long to discover that 
something had struck the rudder post, carrying 
it and the rudder away. The steamship 
was then only four hundred miles from Halifax. 
At first thought this was the port to make for. 

But Captain Polack thought otherwise. 
He had mails aboard, and several hundred 
passengers who had taken passage on the ship 
because she was fast. They wished to reach 
Europe in the shortest possible time. And it 
does not pay a steamship company to disappoint 
patrons. The captain decided to finish the 
trip without a rudder, steering by his propellers. 
This he did for four and a half days. A little 
extra power on the starboard propeller, a little 
less on the port, backing with one, going ahead 
with the other — in this way he brought his 
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STEAMSHIP ASHORE ON A BEACH 


The danger of running ashore in fog has been lessened by the invention of the submarine fog bell. 
are attached to the keels of lightships, and their sound travels for miles through the water 


The bells 
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vessel to port only a few hours late. During 
all the four and a half days of this rudderless 
journey, Captain Polack never left the bridge. 
When the liner was safely docked he staggered 
down to his cabin. His feet were so swollen 
that they were obliged to cut off his shoes. 
Here was a striking demonstration of the 
triumph of shipbuilding over one of the dangers 
of the sea. Less than twenty-five years ago 
an ocean liner had but one propeller; two are 
necessary to steer with. Therefore an accident 
to the rudder meant aimless drifting, and per- 
haps disaster, unless a jury rudder could be 
applied — an impossibility in a rough sea — or 
unless a vessel was near at hand to tow. In 
the early nineties the Umbria broke her propeller 
shaft in mid-ocean. She was helpless, since 
she had but the one. For days she drifted at 
the mercy of the ocean while her chief engineer 
worked to clamp the broken ends together. 
Time after time he completed his task only to 
find the coupling break loose at the first turn 
of the engine. Hope among those ashore 
waiting and watching for the missing vessel had 
about been given up when she finally steamed 
into port with a patched shaft that had held. 
Such an accident could not have serious 
results nowadays. Danger to ships resulting 
from broken shafts departed finally with the 
advent of the twin screw vessel. Liners have 
broken one shaft and made port with the 
working propeller. This was notably the case 
with the Furst Bismarck in the late nineties. 
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HOW THE WAVES BATTER A SHIP 
When the great ships pass through severe storms there is little 
danger to their stanch hulls from the waves, but deck rail and housings 
show what terrific pounding they have received during the voyage 


Another danger which has gone by the board 
is that which used to come from furious, rend- 
ing seas. The captain of the modern liner 
has no cause to fear the fiercest gale that ever 
brews, nor the highest seas. The hulls of the 








THE WRECK OF THE “ MOHEGAN” AND THE “PARIS” AGROUND 


The Mohegan ran on the rocks of the Lizard. Great loss of life was caused by the failure of the life boats to work 
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Adriatic, the Deutschland, the Lusitania, the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, are as firm against the 
pounding waves as a stone breakwater. Up 
these steamships climb over mountain waves, 
down they plunge into abysmal sea hollows, 
ever on, and reach port with a life boat or 
two bent into a shapeless mass, or may be a 
section of rail missing, but not a plate strained, 
nor a rib bolt gone. 

The seas do still claim their victims. There 
was the British Prince, a steel vessel more than 
four hundred feet long, and powerful. The 
triphammer cross seas caught this ship off 
Cape Sable in March, 1904, and pounded 
until the steel plates opened up like a basket 
and she went to the bottom with two score men. 
But this is one of the few exceptions that still 
serve only to mark the achievements in the 
science of marine construction embodied in the 
hulls of the fleet of vessels upon which hundreds 
of thousands of passengers vear by year travel 
swiftly, luxuriously, and safely between the old 
world and the new. Shipbuilders have kept 
in mind the necessity, before all, of safety. 
Always it is to be secured before the question 
of speed is dealt with, or size, or luxury. With 
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BOAT DRILL ON AN OCEAN LINER 
Under command of officers, the crew of every big ocean liner is 
drilled, at sea and in port, in lowering the boats. In case of wreck 
each man would have his post and there wou'id be no confusion 














THE WRECK OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIP “ DAKOTA” 


The Dakota and the Minnesota, sister ships, were the largest ships on the Pacific. The Dakota ran on the rocks 


off the Japanese Coast and slowly settled forward. No lives were lost in the wreck 
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steamship men and shipbuilders it has never 
been a question of speed alone. Safety and 
speed, even if it costs millions; but the success 
of a steamship company, no matter how 
many blue ribbons for fastest voyages its vessels 
might hold, would speedily vanish if disaster 
came. 

When the Mauretania and the Lusitania were 
placed in the transatlantic service, the Cunard 
company deemed it eminently worth while to 
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travel between the two hemispheres — the fight 
for the twenty-five knot boat. There are some 
who say that the engineers who supplied the 
motive power that makes this speed have gone 
a step or two in advance of the constructors 
whose business it is to develop safety. If this 
were true (but there is no adequate reason at 
present for the assumption that it is true) there 
would be no more twenty-five knot boats until 
the constructors have caught up. 








PREPARING TO BLOW UP A WRECK 


The wrecked ship was cut in two, the larger part floated to shore by means of her safety compartments and rebuilt, 
and the smaller portion, hopelessly aground, was destroyed by dynamite 


devote as much advertising space to the security 
which these great vessels offered to passengers 
as to their ability to cross the ocean in the 
shortest time. And the powerful structure of 
the hulls, the safety devices that prevent 
accidents as far as possible or warn of 
unavoidable ones, also the provisions for off- 
setting them when they do occur, represent a 
struggle of science against the fury of the 
elements and all hostile conditions that lurk 
on the deep, as full of disappointments but as 
unremitting as the fight to shorten the time of 





In 1851 the Cunard line and that famous 
American shipping company, the Collins line, 
were fighting for the supremacy of the sea. 
The talk was then, as it is now, not only of 
speed, but of safety. There was the Collins 


ship Arctic, 275 feet long, with a depth below 
the spar deck of 32 feet and 45 feet beam. 
For those days she was as much of a giant as the 
Mauretania is now, and comparatively as swift. 
Regularly she crossed the ocean between New 
York and Liverpool in nine days and from 
thirteen to seventeen hours—the  swiftest 
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TOWING IN A DERELICT 


One of the duties of the revenue cutter service is to rid the seas of these wandering hulks 




















WRECKAGE OF A LUMBER SCHOONER 


It went ashore on Long Island. Life savers took off all aboard. The ship pounded to pieces in two days 
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journeys that had ever been made. The frames 
of this ship were of oak, and the bottom was 
made solid with great timbers, as high as the 
turn of the bilges. The planking was of hard 
pine, metal-fastened below the water line. 

They said she was proof against all perils 
of the sea, save only fire and collision. Prob- 
ably she was, but unfortunately one of these 
very things occurred. On September 27, 1854, 
while feeling her way through a fog off Cape 
Race, she was rammed by the French steam- 
ship Vesta. Full of confidence in the strength 
of his great ship, Captain Luce thought only of 
the other vessel. He put off in a boat to see 
how she fared. 

It was not long before it was found that the 
Arctic herself had received a mortal blow. 
She was headed under full steam for New- 
foundland, about sixty miles away. It wasa 
vain race for life. Within three hours the 
inrushing water reached the furnaces, and in 
another hour she foundered with 212 of her 
passengers and 110 of her crew. In January, 
1856, the Arctic’s sister ship, the Pacific, sailed 
from Liverpool for New York and was never 
seen again. Icebergs were thick on the Grand 
Banks at the time and it is supposed that she 
ran into one of them. Not a boat, not a stick, 
ever gave hint of her fate. 

These disasters, together with the loss of 
other steamships later, gave shipbuilders food 
for thought. It was seen that steamships stove 
below the water line would inevitably fill from 
stem to stern and sink, if the opening was too 
large to be repaired. The idea of transverse 
bulkheads and watertight compartments in 
ships, by which various portions of a hull might 
be separated, grew out of these observations. 


THE FIRST WATER-TIGHT COMPARTMENTS 


In the seventies appeared the first of the 
bulkheads, a steel wall about twelve feet abaft 
the bow, running from keel to deck. It was 
known as the collision bulkhead. The pro- 
tection which it offered to a vessel colliding bow 
on with a derelict or with another ship was ob- 
vious. This was the first step. It led to the 
second phase in the evolution of the “unsink- 
able” hull, the erection of bulkheads at both 
ends of the engine room and stokehold. That 
wasa big step forward. The Guion liner A7i- 
zona, launched in the late seventies, embodied 
a still greater advance. In addition to her col- 
lision and engine room bulkheads, she had her 
holds divided into sections by water-tight walls. 


She was, of course, the maritime sensation of the 
day. She was pronounced unsinkable, and 
the fight for safety at sea was said to have 
been won. The Arizona did her best to uphold 
that optimistic assertion. ‘There was a gloomy 
afternoon on the Grand Banks when she ran, 
head on, full tilt into an enormous iceberg. 
The bow crumpled and the compartment 
between the stem and the collision bulkhead 
filled almost immediately. But the water 
went no farther, and the Arizona made port. 

So far, so good. Vessels were provided with 
bulkheads and security at sea was regarded as 
assured. This attitude of complacency was 
shaken to its very depths by the loss of the Elbe 
in the North Sea in 1892. She was a German 
liner and had bulkheads and every other safety 
appliance known at that time. A colliding 
ship struck the Elbe astern and opened a great 
gap. Several compartments were opened to 
the inrushing water. They filled and the ship 
sank. 

An officer of a great liner, in speaking of this 
disaster, recently said that any liner now afloat 
would succumb to a blow similarly delivered. 
It is difficult to see what measures can be 
devised against such an emergency — the 
puncturing of several compartments by a 
colliding vessel’s bow. One compartment, 
two compartments, perhaps five compart- 
ments, may be filled and the vessel remain afloat; 
but there is always the one extra space which 
must not be filled. But we may take some 
assurance from the extreme improbability of 
such destructive collisions, especially in the case 
of modern liners, which have many more water- 
tight compartments, infinitely stronger bulk- 
heads, and better devices for saving life in 
event of accident than had the ill-fated Elbe. 

Shipbuilders profited by that tragedy. 
Bulkheads were multiplied and compartments 
made smaller in subsequent vessels. For 
seven years nothing occurred to destroy the 
feeling of security which these improved 
devices for hull protection gave to steamship 
men and transatlantic voyagers alike. But 
disaster had still another lesson to teach. In 
February of 1899, groping her way through the 
fog which hung over the Grand Banks, the 
French line steamship La Bourgogne was 
rammed by the sailing vessel Cromartyshire, 
and went to the bottom with a loss of more than 
five hundred lives. Struck in the side, she was 
less than an hour in sinking. Her system of 
water-tight compartments compared favorably 
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with that of any vessel afloat, yet with all her 
bulkheads she had succumbed as readily to 
disaster as the Arctic, the Oregon and other 
vessels of the pre-bulkhead era. 

La Bourgogne foundered with nearly all her 
passengers because, in the excitement of the 
collision, the crew abandoned discipline, made 
for the boats to save themselves, and made no 
effort to close the doors in the bulkheads. 
When one compartment was stove in by the 
sharp bow of the Cromartyshire the whole ship 
filled as if there had been no bulkheads. 

In order to admit of communication through 
the vessel, compartments must have doors. 
These doors, in the days of La Bourgogne, were 
closed by hand. The crew was relied upon to 
do this in the event of accident. Men had 
their stations at each bulkhead, and drills for 
the purpose of familiarizing the sailors with 
this emergency duty were frequent in the 
routine of every well-commanded vessel. But 
the human factor had been found wanting, and 
the mechanical devices were useless. 

When the Kronprinz Wilhelm of the North 
German Lloyd company was built in 1903, 
the sea-going public learned how deeply the 
lessons taught by the Elbe and the Bourgogne 
had sunk into the minds of those who design 
and build ocean greyhounds, and what use had 
been made of those lessons. The bulkhead 
doors of the Kronprinz Wilhelm closed auto- 
matically by hydraulic pressure. At the turn- 
ing of a lever on the bridge every compart- 
ment door throughout the length of the vessel 
sprang shut at the same time. 

Last spring the Kronprinz was lying at 
anchor in a thick fog off Robin’s Reef in New 
York Bay waiting for the mist to lift before 
proceeding to her pier in Hoboken. The 
Britishtramp steamer Crown of Castileblundered 
up astern and thrust her sharp cutwater through 
the German liner’s overhanging hull. A look- 
out aft saw the vessel coming through the fog 
and instantly telephoned a warning to the 
bridge. There are telephones leading to the 
bridge from all parts of modern ocean liners. 
Captain Nierich stepped to the after section of 
the bridge and pulled upward a long brass rod. 
This rod, when pulled as far as it would 
go, began slowly to descend. And while it 


descended great gongs rang all through the 
ship. The descent of the rod was to take 
seven seconds; in seven seconds the gongs 
would cease ringing and the doors of the com- 
partments would close; the ringing was to 
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warn men at work below to keep out of the 
doorways as the masses of steel clanged shut. 

When the rod had sunk into its socket, telling 
that the gongs below had ceased ringing, 
Captain Nierich grasped the lever and gave it 
a mighty turn. From the depths came the 
noise of twenty doors flying shut with a force 
which would have cut a log in. two. At the 
captain’s elbow was a board containing small 
incandescent lamps, one globe for every bulk- 
head door. As each door closed a lamp 
glowed red. Ten were glowing when the col- 
liding vessel drifted slowly out of the jagged 
hole in the great liner’s stern. Within twenty 
seconds after the collision all globes showed red. 


A GREAT SHIP SAVED FROM SINKING 


The hole being above water, none of the hull 
compartments was filled, but with the automatic 
system working as it did the vessel would not 
have sunk because of any possible damage 
inflicted by the Castile’s bow. The men, locked 
in the various compartments, remained below. 
Discipline had taught them not to attempt to 
leave their stations until the captain sounded 
another signal. Their means of escape would 
then have been the vertical iron ladders 
running up inside the ventilators. 

On such vessels as the Kaiser Wilhelm II., 
the Amerika, and the Mauretania, less than 
twenty seconds is required to close all com- 
partment doors. If the hull of the vessel is not 
sealed in six seconds the apparatus needs look- 
ing after. The electric light system by which 
the captain checks the closing of compartment 
doors is but one of the many uses to which 
miniature incandescent globes are put. If a 
masthead light or other signal lamp goes out, 
a burning bulb in the wheel house notifies the 
officer in charge of that fact. 

In designing ships which followed the Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm marine constructors asked them- 
selves this question: Suppose the captain, or 
the man in charge of a vessel when another 
strikes, neglects to turn the lever which closes 
the compartment doors? 

This suggested a new contingency, and it 
was provided against at once by mechanical 
appliance which, in event of the failure of the 
officer on the bridge to perform his duty, 
closes the bulkhead doors automatically when 
water in any compartment had reached a depth 
of two feet. Should a leak spring in the hull 
of one of the new liners it is not necessary that 
the inrush of water be discovered. The door 
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of the compartment into which the water is 
flowing will close automatically and shut it off 
from the others. In the hulls of all liners there 
are double bottoms; the lower section of a 
vessel’s underbody is protected by two hulls 
instead of one. The space between these is 
from four to six feet across. This reduces the 
danger when the ship strikes a rock or 
grounds on a sandy shoal. 

So much for the hull of the modern liner. 
It is nearer proof against fatal disaster now 
than it was ten years ago. It may be that the 
unsinkable ship has arrived. Captain Smith of 
the Adriatic, and other captains no less famous, 
think so; others are cautious in their opinions. 


SUBMARINE FOG BELLS 


With the danger of fatal collision minimized, 
so far as the present-day passenger steamship 
is concerned, the terrors of the fog have become 
somewhat less. But they are not entirely gone. 
There are rocks and sandbars to avoid and 
so long as liners intent upon ocean records dash 
through thick weather, so long will captains 
and officers, on bridge or deck, with doubled 
lookouts, peer ahead, astern, everywhere, 
straining their ears for signals that will indicate 
to them the presence of shallows nearby, or 
other craft. 

Skippers are not now, however, dependent 
upon their own sense of sight, hearing and loca- 
tion as were Captain Jamison and the officers 
of the American liner S¢. Paul, feeling for 
the Sandy Hook lightship in the heart of a 
dense fog several years ago. In those days 
navigating officers could determine their posi- 
tion only through sounding. That was what 
Captain Jamison was doing. He felt that he 
was off his course. But when the lead was 
lowered the leadsman reported deep water, 
indicating that the liner was well out to sea. 
The sign told false. The St. Paul was close to 
the sands of Long Branch. The lead by some 
strange freak of fate had found its way into a 
hole of great depth, the only one of its kind 
along the New Jersey coast, and less than a 
hundred yards in circumference. The result 
was that some minutes after the signal had been 
given for the ship to go ahead she was hard and 
fast aground. It was a month before she was 
pulled into deep water again. 

No matter how strong a hull is, no matter 
how many bulkheads it has, it would not sur- 
vive long if it grounded on a gale-beaten coast. 
Bell signals and whistle blasts give no certain 
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indication of direction when the fog hangs low 
on the water. Click two coins near a person 
who has been blindfolded. No matter how 
acute his hearing he cannot point to the spot 
whence the click comes one time in ten. But 
any boy knows with what sharpness the sound 
of two stones knocked together under water will 
carry. This knowledge was applied in a prac- 
tical way by an inventive American. He hung 
a bell under the keel of the Sandy Hook light- 
ship and then went out to sea in a tug that had 
a telephone receiving apparatus attached to the 
hull under water. Arriving at a point five 
miles to the eastward of the lightship he went 
below and placed his ear to the receiver. The 
mellow notes of the bell on the bottomof the 
Sandy Hook beacon vessel were plainly heard 
as the rolling of the lightship kept it ringing. 
These bells have been attached to the light- 
ships which continually swing on the surge off 
the North Atlantic coast of this country. 
While wandering in a fog last winter the Kaiser 
Wilhelm ITI. picked up the Sandy Hook light- 
ship bell at a distance of fifteen miles, and had 
no difficulty in finding her way abreast of that 
vessel. The sounds of the bell that come 
through the water are caught below and carried 
to the bridge through wires running from the 
port and starboard sides of the lower hold. 
On the bridge is a metal box from which hang 
two ordinary telephone receivers. If, in feeling 
his way to the bar, the captain fails to catch 
the bell notes through the port receiver, he tries 
the starboard telephone. ‘Through one or the 
other he hears the bell, and it gives infallible 
information of the correct course to follow. 


THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 


The perfection of the wireless telegraph 
system at one stroke eliminated many of the 
terrors of the sea. A vessel traveling across 
the Atlantic is now kept in touch with one shore 
or the other throughout her passage. Equipped 
with the wireless system a vessel can report any 
difficulty into which she may have fallen and 
summon other vessels to her aid. The agoniz- 
ing suspense of long waits for news from over- 
due vessels, and the tragedies of ships that 
sail from port and are never again heard from 
will soon be things of the past. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm II. was pushing east- 
ward on her trip from New York to Bremen 
one day in the latter part of last September. 
The weather was growing thick and the sea was 
growing rough, the forerunner of a storm. 
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The man in the “wireless cabin” heard his 
instrument tick out the beginning of a message. 
It was the Deutschland, bound westward in mid- 
ocean. He made the signal that he was 
listening. 

“Hello; who is this talking? This is the 
Deutschland, latitude 40°, 32’, 20”, longitude 
62°. +P 

“Hello, Deutschland, this is the Kaiser Wil- 
helm IT., latitude 43°, 31’, 19”, longitude 60°. 
How are you?” 

“Very bad, thanks. We are fighting a sixty- 
knot gale. Getting pounded, but weathering 
it. Itiscoming toward you. Better look out.” 

“Thanks, we ’ll get ready for it.” 

This is the way that steamships to-day warn 
each other when hundreds of miles apart on 
the ocean. 

Early last summer the Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
encountered a heavy fog on approaching the 
English Channel. Neither Scilly nor Wolf 
Rock was sighted. Nor could Captain Cuep- 
pers hear the fog signal on nearing the Lizard. 
He sent out a wireless inquiry and received 
word from the Lizard station that the Kaiser’s 
fog whistle had been heard two or three knots 
tothe south. In order to be certain the captain 
notified the station that he would blow his 
whistle three times and requested to be informed 
whether or not the signal was heard. When, 
after waiting two minutes, the three blasts were 
sounded, the Lizard operator advised that the 
signals had been heard abeam the station. 
Thus assured about his position, Captain Cuep- 
pers held his way toward Eddystone and sent 
a wireless communication to Plymouth to have 
the tenders wait for the liner outside the port. 

The Lizard had been passed at 1.32 P. M. 
Eddystone was off to port at 3.15. The vessel 
steamed slowly ahead until the tender’s signals 
were heard, whereupon the Kaiser anchored. 
The tenders came alongside, passengers, mail, 
and baggage were landed, and the Kazser 
resumed her trip to Bremen at 5 35 without 
even having seen Plymouth. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP LANES 


Some twenty years ago a United States naval 
officer conceived the idea that if vessels east- 
bound took one ocean path, and vessels west- 
bound another, collisions would he avoided. 
Steamship lines eagerly fell in with the sugges- 
tion, and the result is that ingoing and outgoing 
liners now follow well-defined lanes of traffic. 
Separate paths are laid out for vessels of high 
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power. Slow vessels, freighters and the like, 
have their special steaming zones. Since 
that time no collision on the high seas between 
two liners has occurred. 

In various ports of the United States the 
government hydrographic offices issue monthly 
pilot charts which, besides suggesting the 
weather likely to be encountered. in the course 
of the month, contain the positions of all dere- 
licts, icebergs, and floating wreckage noted by 
captains in the previous weeks. All informa- 
tion that will be of value to navigators is put 
in this chart, and it is highly prized by every 
sea captain whose vessel touches at an American 
port. Captains make it a point to communicate 
to the hydrographic offices anything of interest 
which they have seen on voyages. 


HUNTING DERELICTS AT SEA 


Information of derelict movements is invalu- 
able to navigators. These sodden wanderers, 
most of them schooners laden with water-soaked 
lumber floating above or just below the surface 
of the water, have been causes of great damage 
and disaster to shipping. Ships have collided 
with them and sunk then and there. There 
seems little reason to doubt that the recent 
accident to the Mauretania by which one of her 
propellers was so bent as to pound the hull as 
it revolved was caused by the contact of the 
screw with a derelict. 

Even the hydrographic officers are not able 
to eliminate the danger of these floating wrecks. 
Some of them have remained afloat for more 
than two years, and in the course of that time 
have been carried thousands of miles by deep- 
sea currents. Occasionally governments send 
out naval vessels on derelict hunts, and in this 
way many have been found and destroyed with 
dynamite. But many remain. Every severe 
storm adds to their number. At the present 
time the United States Navy Department is 
considering the placing in commission of a 
vessel whose constant duty will be the locating 
and destruction of derelicts. 

The danger of fire on the great transatlantic 
steamship is no longer to be dreaded. Fire 
in a compartment can be isolated by the closing 
of the bulkhead doors, and the flames may then 
be fought by forcing into the burning section of 
the hull carbonic acid gas, steam, and water. 
Fires occur from time to time on liners, but they 
are extinguished so readily, and are so easily 
confined, that the passengers seldom know 
anything about them. Should an explosion 
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take placein the engine-room of a modern steam- 
ship, the doors would close automatically, pre- 
venting the escape of steam and fire. 

And if the time comes when boats must be 
lowered and the passengers leave the ship there 
are boats enough for all. In that remote 
emergency the passengers will be assembled on 
either side of the boat deck, while from above 
the life boats will be lowered to the level upon 
which the passengers are waiting. They will 
step into the boats as from the vessel to a pier. 

The other day a great liner arrived in port 
with the tale of having passed near an iceberg. 
The passengers all saw it. 

“Oh,” said the captain carelessly, “we knew 
that berg was near us two hours before it was 
sighted. How? Why we always take the 
temperature of the water in regions where ice- 
bergs may be. We did it this time and detected 
the presence of the berg when it was a good way 
out of sight.” 

Provision is made even for the “man over- 
board.” At the alarm, copper life buoys are 
automatically let drop from the ends of the 
bridge. These have a calcium light arrange- 
ment to light them up as they float in the water. 

But the mechanical devices that have been 
added to transatlantic steamships to make 
travel safe are not everything. They are ready 
to do their work when human intelligence forgets 
or fails, but the skill and heroic devotion of 
men still counts in guarding the lives of pas- 
sengers. Have you ever, when a great ocean 
liner is groping her way through the fog, stood 
on the forward deck where you could look up 
at the officers on the bridge? It is worth your 
while if your influence aboard ship is strong 
enough to admit you in that part of the vessel. 

The captain stands in the middle of the 
bridge. His eyes are never still. The chief 
officer is at his side. Three second-officers 
are peering from various parts of the bridge. 
The deep growl of a steamship’s whistle is 
heard in the distance. The chief officer 
stretches out his arm and all bend forward 
following the direction with their eyes. 


A COLLISION NARROWLY AVOIDED 


Is there a blur in the fog off to starboard, or 
is it only imagination? In a moment, from 
the lookouts in the crow’s nest on the foremast 
just forward of the bridge, comes a sharp cry: 

“Steamship two points off the starboard 
bow, sir.” 

The captain turns swiftly to the quarter- 
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master standing rigid at the engine-room 
signal-telegraph. 

“Full speed astern, starboard and_ port 
engines.” 

“Full speed astern, starboard and_ port 
engines, sir,’”’ repeats the quartermaster as he 
tugs at the lever, sending the captain’s order 
down into the depths of the great ship. 

The ship slows down. A black hull leaps 
out of the fog and passes a stone’s throw away. 
The danger is past. The men on the bridge 
begin to breathe freely once more and the vessel 
speeds on again. 

On October 8th, the steamship Oceanic was 
passing Cape La Hague bound for New York. 
A heavy fog prevailed, and the whistling 
of another liner was heard in the vicinity. 
Strain their eyes as they would the lookouts of 
the Oceanic could not locate the sound. But 
another vessel was close aboard. She was 
the French liner La Provence. The men in 
the crow’s nest of the Frenchman were the 
first to see just where the danger lay, and their 
warning cries came in time to save her from 
being cut down. Captain Parvik signalled 
full speed astern, and as the Provence made 
sternway the Oceanic’s sharp bow crossed the 
place where she had been but five seconds 
before. As it was, the great vessels passed 
within jour yards of each other. 

When the fog hangs heavy the captain is 
absent from his usual seat at the table in the 
saloon. He has no bluff, genial badinage to 
give to the passengers. He has a thousand-odd 
lives to guard and property valued at several 
millions of dollars. | While the fog lasts he 
does n’t sleep; neither do his officers. Yet, 
the passengers would not know that responsibil- 
ity hung heavier than ordinarily upon the men 
intrusted with the safety of the ship and of their 
lives, were it not for the vacant places at the 
tables. There is no noise, no confusion, what- 
ever the danger. Passengers are never aware 
that danger has existed at all, unless they chance 
to be on deck when it threatens. 

One wonders how captains of great liners 
can be so jolly and apparently care-free in 
ordinary times when their lives are made up of 
such incidents as these. If fatal disaster comes 
they have no thought but to die with the ship. 
Captain Deloncle of La Bourgogne stood on 
the bridge with his hand on the whistle rope 
blowing a long screeching farewell to the world 
as his vessel plunged to her last resting place. 
Captain von Goessel stood on the bridge of the 
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Elbe with folded arms as she sank in the North 
Sea. 

The wreck of La Bourgogne showed that 
there was much to be done in disciplining the 
ships’ crews. Crews are now put through 
regular drills, at sea and in port, so that in time 
of emergency their discipline will be good. 
Boat drills, collision drills, fire drills, come in 
turn with only a few days’ intermission. At 
odd hours of day and night the gong rings out 
from the bridge, calling the men to their posts. 

They carry out in mimic the team-work 
they will do if ever the occasion for doing it in 
earnest comes. They rush to the boat deck, 
assemble at attention, and at the word swing out 
the davits, uncover the boats, and lower them. 
Collision drill takes every man on the ship to a 
certain position. Fire drill is the most pictur- 
esque ofall. Inall this practice work the men 
become accustomed to doing exactly the right 
thing at the right time, the officers, too, find 
ways of improving the system. And every drill 
includes an examination of all the working 
apparatus that would be used in the emergency. 
It was faulty gear that caused the loss of life 
in the wreck of the Mohegan when she ran on 
the rocks at the Lizard in 1899. Her boat 
tackle fouled, and boatloads of women and 
children were dumped into the water while 
they were being lowered. 
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Fire drill is announced by gong beats all 
through the vessel, the number of bells indicat- 
ing the location of the fire. On the President 
Lincoln there are sixty hose connections, and 
six streams can be concentrated on any point 
in the ship. There are twelve hand-pumps 
on the decks to supplement the steam pumps. 
Automatic fire extinguishers, fire-buckets, and 
“‘smoke-helmets” that enable the wearers to 
penetrate into smoke-filled passageways are 
part of every modern steamship’s fire equip- 
ment. Ever man has something to do. The 
stewards even gather blankets, soak them in 
water, and have them ready to smother small 
fires. 

Compared with traveling on limited trains, 
a sea voyage is to-day remarkably safe. Those 
who say that useless accident, disaster all the 
more tragic because it might have been pre- 
vented and due to structural defects or to errors 
in navigation, is not now to be included within 
the range of evil possibilities involved in the 
great steamship of the present day are nearer 
right than wrong. A great steamship captain 
in talking of this recently said: 

“Look to your wireless; don’t speed in rough 
weather; run your own ship. Go slow in fog. 
When a captain observes all these things his 
passenger is fifty per cent. safer under the 
captain’s care than he is when on shore.” 


A NOVELIST AND HIS NOVELS IN 
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MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, WHO GOT MATERIAL FOR HIS BOOKS OUT OF HIS POLITICAL 
EXPERIENCES AND USES THE NOVELS AS POLITICAL WEAPONS — A BOSS EXPOSED A GENER- 
ATION AFTER HIS DEATH—A NOVEL THAT CAUSED A STATE TO SUE A RAILROAD 


BY 


STANLEY JOHNSON 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL is 
M making a political crusade for which 
he has recently said that he is 

willing to give twenty years of his life. He 
is the first novelist in our literature to enter 
politics and remain in spite of successive 
defeats. Our greater lights of literature — 
Washington Irving, Hawthorne, Lowell — 
accepted service in the diplomatic branch of 
public life. But Mr. Churchill has been willing 





to descend into “practical politics,” and to 
“hit hard” with the rest, differing from them 
chiefly in that his interest is impersonal. 
Mr. Churchill was born in St. Louis thirty-six 
years ago at the home of his mother’s family. 


He was brought up by an aunt and uncle in St. - 


Louis and received his education at the Smith 
Academy. Not being able to go to College, 
he started business life at sixteen. But, when 
the opportunity for an appointment to Anna- 
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polis came, he was the successful candidate. 
There were thirty-two in the class in which he 
graduated twelfth. But there were only 
thirty-one vacancies and, as the future in 1894 
appeared too unpromising of warlike adventure, 
he preferred to resign his commission, and, with 
only his ambitions and tastes to justify it, he 
tried writing in New York. 

He began work at a small salary on the Army 
and Navy Journal. He wrote short stories, 
and finally sold one to a leading magazine for a 
good price. Soon he was assistant editor, then 
managing editor, of a magazine —-and then 
his almost forgotten fantasy in fiction, “The 
Celebrity,” appeared and won him money 
enough to take up his earnest work as he liked 
todo it. The three, “Richard Carvel,” “The 
Crisis,” and “The Crossing,” gave him finan- 
cial independence. His novels are written in a 
brief time, with an intense application. His 
themes are wrought out beforehand deliberately 
and with great pains. If the scene falls in a 
historical period, he reads everything available 
that is germane to the topic. He becomes 
completely saturated with the subject before 
writing begins. 


MR. CHURCHILL GOES INTO POLITICS 


His taste for the quiet rural life of New Eng- 
land took him to Cornish, New Hampshire. 
There he established his delightful home, 
“Harlakenden House,” looking for many miles 
down the most beautiful valley in New England, 
and became one of a distinguished group of 
writers and artists, of whom the late Augustus 
St. Gaudens was the dean. Here Mr. Church- 
ill has found his best material — in the very 
county in which Ruel Durkee, the original of 
“Jethro Bass”’ of “Coniston,” began the rule 
of New Hampshire which he has portrayed 
with historic exactness. Like ‘Mr. Hum- 
phrey Crewe,”’ as representative from the town 
of Cornish in the New Hampshire Legislature, 
Mr. Churchill began his political career, 
which he has said will last until its purpose is 
accomplished, even if it requires a score of 
years. The shrewd politicians of the brand 
which has been distinctive of New Hampshire 
were inclined to welcome Mr. Churchill when 
he first entered the Eagle Hotel lobby (now 
immortalized as “The Pelican”) as the repre- 
sentative from Cornish. He had money and 
talents that might possibly be made useful. 
They were quietly amused with his reform 
ideas, but then there were burial-places for 
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reform bills in those same committees so 
vividly portrayed later in “Mr. Crewe’s Career.” 
They told him stories of the doings of Ruel 
Durkee with the greatest freedom, hardly fore- 
seeing their use later in the pages of “Conis- 
ton.” They were conversant with the days 
of the consolidation of ‘the railrud,” and 
admitted him into the sacred precincts of the 
“throne room,” the famous “No. 7” of the 
Eagle Hotel. 

Mr. Churchill is a good listener, and garrulity 
outstrips good judgment when the courtesy of 
attention is finely and freely given. But it is 
a different matter when the things that are said 
get into print in novels and are sold by the 
hundreds of thousands. The appearance of 
“Coniston” convinced a little band of reformers 
that Mr. Churchill was the most suitable person 
to lead an organized assault against existing 
political evils, and the Lincoln Club was 
organized within the Republican party as the 
first open revolt against the reigning political 
machine in New Hampshire. His first appear- 
ance on the stump was in the summer of 1906. 
He was not an effective speaker in the beginning, 
but he had the material of “Mr. Crewe’s 
Career,” which he was really acting in real life, 
as he went about the state. He had facts that 
were new and that “hit” with the power of a 
battering ram. 

The session of the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature immediately following the publication of 
“Coniston,”’ Mr. Churchill’s first novel dealing 
with the political past of the state, was charac- 
terized by the ill nature of the old leaders, who 
found themselves watched by the people for 
the first time in their political experience. 
No tribute to his service in awakening the 
conscience of the voters could be better than 
the words of a Democratic leader in the House, 
who rose, during one of the heated sessions, to 
remark: 

“Winston Churchill has done more harm to 
the good name of New Hampshire than 10,000 
‘Jethro Basses’ could have accomplished.” 

This is an impressive illustration of the power 
that Mr. Churchill has exerted in the affairs 
of a state, both by his latest two novels and by 
lending his own personality as a weapon in the 
fight for better and purer political administra- 
tion. 

“Coniston” and “Mr. Crewe’s Career” 
form the two parts of a literary unit. The 
trilogy will be complete when Mr. Churchill 
shall have written another novel telling the 
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story of complete political reform. The value 
of the two novels lies not alone in the illurnina- 
tion given to conditions in New Hampshire. 
The same battle is going on in other states, 
where citizens are endeavoring to elect men 
who will obey the wishes of the voters. 
Mr. Churchill’s mission is a national one. 

New Hampshire is mainly composed of small 
towns and villages whose inhabitants are by 
nature prejudiced against outside interference 
and have small respect for ‘‘literary fellers” 
as candidates for office. It was quite surpris- 
ing, therefore, that Mr. Churchill’s candidacy 
for the nomination for governor, in 1906, gained 
rapid progress in the course of the six weeks 
before the Republican nominating convention. 
As a matter of fact his audiences forgot him, 
while listening to his story of the misrule of 
twenty years. But the disclosures of the 
novelist’s campaign roused the people. New 
Hampshire campaigns had generally been too 
quietly prepared beforehand to treat the 
voter in the ranks to the pleasure of a political 
thrill. There can be little doubt that had the 
choice of a governor been submitted direct to 
the voters, without the machinery of a nominat- 
ing convention, whose integrity has been 
severely criticized, Mr. Churchill would have 
been elected. The old leaders barely saved 
themselves from disaster, and found themselves 
thoroughly disorganized and badly out of tem- 
per with each other. His achievement, even 
in defeat, was sufficient to attract the notice 
of reformers in other states, and he went to New 
Jersey to aid Senator Everett Colby. Starting 
as the Representative in the Legislature of 
the little village of Cornish, Mr. Churchill’s 
political power had thus outgrown the limits 
of the state in which it was born. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S CHARACTERS IN REAL LIFE 


“Jethro Bass,” the hero of “Coniston” is 
areal character. The portrait of Ruel Durkee 
of Sullivan County, now dead these twenty 
years, the greatest and most powerful “boss” 
the state ever had before the “imperial” rule 
of the railroad that he helped to create, was 
too exact for Mr. Churchill to escape the 
anger of Durkee’s surviving henchmen. The 
appearance of “Coniston” provoked a pam- 
phlet embodying both a eulogy of Durkee’s 
career and an apology for his acts. Mr. 
Churchill was challenged to say if he intended 
to reincarnate Ruel Durkee in “ Jethro Bass.” 
His prompt answer added fuel to the fire. 
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“There is no secret about it,” he told an inter- 
viewer. ‘I really did not picture Ruel Durkee 
as bad ashe was. He wasa perfect type of the 
modern political ‘boss.’ I 
Bass’ do many things that Ruel Durkee did 
and many things that he did not do. But 
that does not destroy the strength of the 
character or misrepresent Durkee. I was not 
as hard on Ruel Durkee as I might have been.” 

It is remarkable for a political boss to be 
exposed a score of years after his death. Dur- 
kee had been held in the sort of respect that 
arises from fear. Noone had presumed to seek 
any office in the gift of the state without first 
seeing him. He was, to the rising generation, 
the embodiment of the kind of man one must 
become in order to meet success in politics. 

In ‘‘Coniston,’’ New Hampshire people saw 
him as he was, or better than he was, for, 
through Mr. Churchill’s art, the reader is 
forced to lay down the book with kindly feel- 
ings toward the lonely old man. 

Many stories of Durkee’s shrewdness have 
been told by persons who knew him. I have 
talked with one who was employed by Mr. 
Durkee when a boy. He describes Durkee 
as a man over six feet tall and of gigantic pro- 
portions. His legs were almost as large as the 
body of the average man. When he looked at 
you he seemed to look straight through you. 
He hired this boy to dig potatoes. The boy 
thought that he was entitled to a man’s pay 
since he dug as many potatoes as any of the 
men, and he asked Durkee for it. The “boss” 
told him he was right, to go ahead and outdo 
the men. The boy went at the work with all 
the unwise ardor of his years. He was a half 
furrow ahead of his competitors when Mr. 
Durkee appeared on the scene and gave the 
men a tongue-lashing for ‘being beaten by a 
boy.”’ All hands forged ahead, and the day’s 
work was unusually productive. On another 
occasion, in an informal town meeting, Durkee’s 
man and the Democratic candidate tied for 
election. Several ballots were cast without 
change, when Mr. Durkee, who always sat 
beside the moderator, quietly offered a Demo- 
crat fifty dollars to vote for the Republican. 
The offer was accepted. The Republican 
candidate was elected. But Mr. Durkee never 
paid the money. 

There are scenes in “Coniston” that are so 
obviously descriptions of real places in New 
Hampshire that they may be picked out with 
the camera. “Brampton” is the charming 
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village of Newport not far from Lake Sunapee. 
“The mountain that lay across the western sky”’ 
is Croydon Mountain and ‘‘Coniston Water” 
is locally known as “Sugar River.” The old 
tannery of “Jethro Bass” is still standing, 
and his farm house on “Thousand Acre Hill.” 
The scenes of “‘ Mr. Crewe’s Career” are not so 
apparent. 

“Mr. Crewe’s Career” contained no exact 
portraiture. Its appearance met with little 
comment from the political leaders of the state, 
whose aversion to the author has reached the 
phase of sullenness. A close analysis of the 
novel, however, reveals several composites, the 
author himself undoubtedly weaving much of 
his experience as a campaigner, but little of his 
personality, into the creation of “Mr. Hum- 
phrey Crewe.” The attorney for the “ United 
Northeastern Railways,” has been found to be 
the composite of three different lawyers. 


FICTION THAT BECAME FACT 


The most striking effect of the book was to 
force the Attorney-General of the state to 
bring a suit against the corporation. There isa 
conversation between “Hilary Vane,” the chief 
counsel for the “United Northeastern Rail- 
ways” and his son, ‘Austen Vane,” which 
contains an important sentence of the charter 
given to the company which controls all but 
fifty miles of all the railroads in New Hamp- 
shire. It is as follows: 


“*T made up my mind I would always be frank 
with you (‘Austen Vane’ says to his father). In 
spite of my desire to amass riches, there are some 
suits against the Northeastern which I have — 
somewhat quixotically—refused. Here is a 
section of the act which permitted the consolida- 
tion of the Northeastern railways. You are no 
doubt aware of its existence.’ 

“The Honorable Hilary took up the slip of 
paper in his hand and stared at it. ‘The rates 
jor fares and freights existing at the time of the 
passage of this act shall not be increased on the 
roads leased or united under it.’”’ 


A New Hampshire statute of 1889 embodied 
this same inhibition against the increase of 
rates. But both freight and passenger rates, 
it is claimed, have been increased since the 
act was passed in 1889. It is a remarkable 


exhibition of political apathy that the business 
men of the State have allowed nearly a score of 
years to pass before seeking the remedy by 
the “ee process of law that is suggested Yn the 
novel. 


After its publication Mr. Churchill’s 
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followers demanded that the State proceed 
against the railroad for violating this statutory 
obligation for over a score of years. The 
Attorney-General promptly filed ‘an informa- 
tion.” The railroad’s answer has been made, 
not in the form of a denial, but alleging that 
through delay the State has lost its opportunity 
for redress. ‘The litigation bids fair to be long 
and interesting. 

“Coniston” and “Mr Crewe’s Career,” 
have brought into play a new and effective 
force in politics. In New Hampshire the 
people have been unfamiliar with the con- 
tents of their railroad commissioners’ reports 
and statute books — but ‘‘ Mr. Crewe’s Career” 
has educated them. 

Thus it is impossible now to divorce Mr. 
Churchill the novelist from Mr. Churchill the 
public man — they are mingled together in his 
books and in his speeches on the stump. But 
he is not a mere critic of political conditions. 
He does not wish to destroy, but to upbuild. 
He has frequently declared the belief that his 
own party can furnish the remedy; and, while 
many of his followers have bolted, he has 
remained in its ranks. He has laid strong 
stress upon his belief in his attack upon the 
dominance of corporation rule in his own state, 
that if the people could have been entrusted 
with the proper confidence due their sovereignty, 
there would have never been any complaint 
on the part of the public service companies. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S POLITICAL CREED 


In a speech delivered in New Jersey, when he 
went to the aid of his friend, Mr. Colby the 
author and advocate of the ‘‘New Idea” in 
politics, Mr. Churchill abandoned the specific 
attack upon local misrule, and briefly declared 
his own political creed. It is an optimistic and 
wholesome confession of faith both in the 
people and in the republic, and is worthy of 
wide reading: 


“Tf servants are permitted to run the houses 
of their masters the chances are that they will run 
them for their own pecuniary benefit: in which case 
the master is more culpable if, having discovered it, 
he does not put a stop to it. The citizens of a 
state are the masters of its public service corpora- 
tions, inasmuch as they have given these corpora- 
tions the privilege of making a fair profit in return 
for serving them. If this privilege is abused, it is 
because the citizens have allowed to lapse the duty 
of protecting their interests. 

“On the other hand, if the management of a 
railroad has been short-sighted enough to take 
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advantage of political apathy and to hire an army 
of mercenaries to control the government of the 
state for the benefit of the corporation, such a policy 
must in the end react upon the corporation. Poli- 
tical apathy is not caused by lack of intelligence — 
the American citizen is no fool — and it does not 
take him long to grasp a situation when it is pointed 
out to him. 

“The signs are increasing that fatuity is not so 
much a characteristic of the railroad president as 
it is of the professional politician. Our citizens 
wish to treat the railroad fairly, and all they ask 
in return is to be treated fairly. But they rightly 
object to being governed by railroad lawyers who 
have sold their political as well as their professional 
services for a fee — and who are willing to demean 
themselves by lobbying and intriguing and button- 
holing. 

“ And if the presidents of the public service cor- 
porations will lay their requests, or objections, 
openly before the representatives of the people, 
saying ‘we desire this’ and why; or ‘we are opposed 
to such a law’ and why, I venture to predict that the 
corporations will obtain a little more than equity. 
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“The time is going by when the railroads can 
safely employ politicians to do their bidding. And 
while I am on the subject I may say that the 
characteristic of professional politicians which 
has struck me most forcibly is that they are imprac- 
tical. I am almost tempted to say that they are 
dreamers. Like Belshazzar, they devoutly believe 
that, whatever they do, their kingdom can have 
no end. There is only one situation that they 
really know how to face — an attack in the rear. 
Their tendon of Achilles is in front, and charge at 
them from that side and you can beat them 
every time. 

“The so-called machine politician is un-American 
in the sense that he has none of that adaptability 
which enabled the men of Sherman’s army to patch 
up wrecked railroads and locomotives. The 
professional politician is powerless on the stump, 
because his arguments are manufactured for him. 
If in no other way, you can always teil a profes- 
sional politician by his arguments, which are 
invariably the same. People who oppose him 
lack the Christian virtue — charity — for instance 
—and forebearance.” 
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MEN EATEN IN SUCH QUICK SUCCESSION THAT ALL WORK WAS SUS- 
PENDED — THE DEEP ROAR AND THEN THE OMINOUS SILENCE—A TRAP 


WITH HUMAN 


BAIT— THE FIRST LION THAT THE AUTHOR KILLED 


BY 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL J. H. PATTERSON 


[The third and last instalment (next month) of this remarkable experience in British East Africa 
will contain an account of the killing of many man-eating lions by the author.—TueE Ep1rors. | 


y NHE lions seemed to have got a bad 
fright the night Brock and I sat up 
in wait for them in the goods wagon, 

for they kept away from Tsavo and did not 

molest us in any way for some considerable 
time — not, in fact, until long after Brock 
had left me and gone on a caravan journey 
to Uganda. In this breathing space which 
they vouchsafed us, it occurred to me that 
should they renew their attacks, a trap would 
perhaps offer the best chance of getting at 
them, and that if I could construct one in 
which a couple of coolies might be used as 
bait without being subjected to any danger, 
the lions would be quite daring enough to 
- enter it in search of them and thus be caught. 





I accordingly set to work at once, and in a 
short time managed to make a_ sufficiently 
strong trap out of wooden sleepers, tram-rails, 
pieces of telegraph wire, and a length of heavy 
chain. It was divided into two compartments 
—one for the men and one for the lion. A 
sliding door at one end admitted the former, 
and once inside this compartment they were 
perfectly safe, as between them and the lion, 
if he entered the other, ran a cross wall of iron 
rails only three inches apart, and embedded 
both top and bottom in heavy wooden sleepers. 

The door which was to admit the lion was, 
of course, at the opposite end of the structure, 
but otherwise the whole thing was very much 
on the principle of the ordinary rat-trap, 
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except that it was not necessary for the lion 
to seize the bait in order to send the door 
clattering down. This part of the contrivance 
was arranged in the following manner. A 
heavy chain was secured along the top part 
of the lion’s doorway, the ends hanging down 
to the ground on either side of the opening; 
and to these were fastened, strongly secured 
by stout wire, short lengths of rails placed 
about six inches apart. This made a sort of 
flexible door which could be packed into a 
small space when not in use, and which 
abutted against the top of the doorway when 
lifted up. The door was held in this position 
by a lever made of a piece of rail, which in 
turn was kept in its place by a wire fastened 
to one end and passing down to a spring con- 
cealed in the ground inside the cage. As 
soon as the lion entered sufficiently far into the 
trap, he would be bound to tread on the spring; 
his weight on this would release the wire, 
and in an instant down would come the door 
behind him; and he could not push it out 
in any way, as it fell into a groove between 
two rails firmly embedded in the ground. 

In making this trap, which cost us a lot of 
work, we were rather at a loss for want of 
tools to bore holes in the rails for the doorway, 
so as to enable them to be fastened by the wire 
to the chain. It occurred to me, however, 
that a hard-nosed bullet from my .303 would 
penetrate the iron, and on making the experi- 
ment I was glad to find that a hole was made 
as cleanly as if it had been punched out. 

When the trap was ready I pitched a tent 
over it in order further to deceive the lions, and 
built an exceedingly strong boma round it. 
One small entrance was made at the back of 
the enclosure for the men, which they were 
to close on going in by pulling a bush after 
them; and another entrance just in front of 
the door of the cage was left open for the lions. 
The wiseacres to whom I showed my invention 
were generally of the opinion that the man- 
eaters would be too cunning to walk into my 
parlor; but, as will be seen later, their pre- 
dictions proved false. For the first few nights 
I baited the trap myself, but nothing happened 
except that I had a very sleepless and uncom- 
fortable time, and was badly bitten by 
mosquitoes. 

As a matter of fact, it was some months 
before the lions attacked us again, though 
from time to time we heard of their depre- 
dations in other quarters. Not long after 
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our night in the goods wagon, two men were 
carried off from Railhead, while another was 
taken from a place called Engomani, about 
ten miles away. Within a very short time, 
this latter place was again visited by the 
brutes, two more men being seized, one of 
whom was killed and eaten, and the other so 
badly mauled that he died within a few days. 
As I have said, however, we at Tsavo enjoyed 
complete immunity from attack, and the 
coolies, believing that their dreaded foes had 
permanently deserted the district, resumed 
all their usual habits and occupations, and life 
in the camps returned to its normal routine. 


A MAN DEVOURED NEAR HIS TENT 


At last we were suddenly startled out of 
this feeling of security. One dark night the 
familiar terror-stricken cries and screams 
awoke the camps, and we knew that the 
“demons” had returned and had commenced 
a new list of victims. On this occasion a 
number of men had been sleeping outside their 
tents for the sake of coolness, thinking, of 
course, that the lions had gone for good, when 
suddenly in the middle of the night one of 
the brutes was discovered forcing its way 
through the boma. 

The alarm was at once given, and sticks, 
stones and firebrands were hurled in the 
direction of the intruder. All was of no avail, 
however, for the lion burst into the midst of 
the terrified group, seized an unfortunate 
wretch amid the cries and shrieks of his 
companions, and dragged him off through 
the thick thorn fence. 

He was joined outside by the second lion, 
and so daring had the two brutes become 
that they did not trouble to carry their victim 
any further away, but devoured him within 
thirty yards of the tent where he had been 
seized. 

Although several shots were fired in their 
direction by the jemadar of the gang to which 
the coolie belonged, they took no notice of 
these and did not attempt to move until their 
horrible meal was finished. The few scattered 
fragments that remained of the body I would 
not allow to ke buried at once, hoping that 
the lions would return to the spot the following 
night; and on the chance of this I took up 
my station .at nightfall in a convenient tree. 
Nothing occurred to break the monotony of 
my watch, however, except that I had a visit 
from a hyena, and the next morning I learned 
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that the lions had attacked another camp 
about two miles from Tsavo. 

There the man-eaters had been successful 
in obtaining a victim, whom, as in the previous 
instance, they devoured quite close to the 
camp. How they forced their way through 
the bomas without making a noise was, and 
still is, a mystery to me; I should have thought 
that it was next to impossible for an animal 
to get through at all. Yet they continually 
did so, and without a sound being heard. 


THE DEEP ROAR, NEARER AND NEARER 


After this occurrence, I sat up every night 
for over a week near likely camps, but all in 
vain. Either the lions saw me and then went 
elsewhere, or else I was unlucky, for they took 
man after man from different places without 
ever once giving me a chance of a shot at them. 
This constant night watching was most dreary 
and fatiguing work, but I felt that it was a 
duty that had to be undertaken, as the men 
naturally looked to me for protection. In 
the whole of my life I have never experienced 
anything more nerve-shaking than to hear 
the deep roars of these dreadful monsters 
growing gradually nearer and nearer, and 
to know that some one or other of us was 
doomed to be their victim before morning 
dawned. 

Once they reached the vicinity of the camps, 
the roars completely ceased, and we knew 
that they were stalking for their prey. Shouts 
would then pass from camp to camp, “ Khabar 
dar, bhaieon, shaitan ata’ (“ Beware, brothers, 
the devil is coming”’), but the warning cries 
would prove of no avail, and sooner or later 
agonizing shrieks would break the silence 
and another man would be missing from roll- 
call next morning. 

I was naturally very disheartened at being 
foiled in this way night after night, and was 
soon at my wits’ end to know what to do; 
it seemed as if the lions were really “devils” 
after all and bore a charmed life. As I have 
said before, tracking them through the jungle 
was a hopeless task; but as something had 
to be done to keep up the men’s spirits, I spent 
many a weary day crawling on my hands and 
knees through the dense undergrowth of the 
exasperating wilderness around us. As a 
matter of fact, if I had come up with the lions 
on any of these expeditions, it was much more 
likely that they would have added me to 
their list of victims than that I should have 
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succeeded in killing either of them, as every- 
thing would have been in their favor. 


HEARING THEIR COMPANION EATEN 


About this time, too, I had many helpers, 
and several officers — civil, naval and military 
— came to Tsavo from the coast and sat up 
night after night in order to get.a shot at our 
daring foes. All of us, however, met with the 
same lack of success, and the lions always 
seemed capable of avoiding the watchers, 
while succeeding at the same time in obtain- 
ing a victim. 

I have a very vivid recollection of one 
particular night when the.brutes seized a 
man from the railway station and brought 
him close to my camp to devour. I could 
plainly hear them crunching the bones, and 
the sound of their dreadful purring filled 
the air and rang in my ears for days afterward. 
The terrible thing was to feel so helpless; 
it was useless to attempt to go out, as of course 
the poor fellow was dead, and in addition it 
was so pitch dark as to make it impossible 
to see anything. 

Some half a dozen workmen, who lived 
in a small enclosure close to mine, became 
so terrified on hearing the lions at their meal 
that they shouted and implored me to allow 
them to come inside my boma. This I will- 
ingly did, but soon afterward I remembered 
that one man had been lying ill in their camp, 
and on making enquiry I found that they 
had callously left him behind alone. | 
immediately took some men with me to bring 
him to my boma, but on entering his tent I 
saw by the light of the lantern that the poor 
fellow was beyond need of safety. He had 
died of shock at being deserted by his 
companions. 

From this time matters gradually became 
worse and worse. Hitherto, as a rule, only 
one of the man-eaters had made the attack 
and had done the foraging, while the other 
waited outside in the bush; but now they 
began to change their tactics, entering the 
bomas together and each seizing a victim. In 
this way two Swahili porters were killed dur- 
ing the last week of November, one being 
immediately carried off and devoured. The 
other was heard moaning for a long time, and 
when his terrified companions at last sum- 
moned up sufficient courage to go to his assis- 
tance, they found him stuck fast in the bushes 
of the boma, through which for once the lion 
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had apparently been unable to drag him. 
He was still alive when I saw him next morn- 
ing, but so terribly mauled that he died before 
he could be got to the hospital. 

Within a few days of this the two brutes 
made a most ferocious attack on the largest 
camp in the section, which for safety’s sake 
was situated within a stone’s throw of Tsavo 
Station and close to a permanent way inspec- 
tor’s iron hut. Suddenly in the dead of night 
the two man-eaters burst in among the terrified 
workmen, and even from my boma, some 
distance away, I could plainly hear the panic- 
stricken shrieking of the coolies. Then 
followed cries of ‘‘They ’ve taken him; they ’ve 
taken him,” as the brutes carried off their 
unfortunate victim and began their horrible 
feast close beside the camp. 

The inspector, Mr. Dalgairns, fired over 
fifty shots in the direction in which he heard 
the lions, but they were not to be frightened 
and calmly lay there until their meal was 
finished. After examining the spot in the 
morning, we at once set out to follow the 
brutes, Mr. Dalgairns feeling confident that 
he had wounded one of them, as there was a 
trail on the sand like that of the toes of a 
proken limb. After some careful stalking, 
we suddenly found ourselves in the vicinity 
of the lions, and were greeted with ominous 
growlings. Cautiously advancing and push- 
ing the bushes aside, we saw in the gloom 
what we at first took to be a lion cub; closer 
inspection, however, showed it to be the 
remains of the unfortunate coolie, which the 
man-eaters had evidently abandoned at our 
approach. The legs, one arm and half the 
body had been eaten, and it was the stiff 
fingers of the other arm trailing along the sand 
which had left the marks we had taken to be 
the trail of a wounded lion. By this time 
the beasts had retired far into the thick jungle 
where it was impossible to follow them, so 
we had the remains of the coolie buried and 
once more returned home disappointed. 


STOPPING WORK TO BUILD LION-PROOF HUTS 


Now the bravest men in the world, much 
less the ordinary Indian coolie, will not stand 
constant terrors of this sort indefinitely. The 
whole district was by this time thoroughly 
panic-stricken, and I was not at all surprised, 
therefore, to find on my return to camp that 
same afternoon (December tst) that the men 
had all struck work and were waiting to 
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speak to me. When I sent for them, they 
flocked to my boma in a body and stated that 
they would not remain at Tsavo any longer 
for anything or anybody; they had come from 
India on an agreement to work for the Govern- 
ment, not to supply food for either lions or 
“devils.” No sooner had they delivered this 
ultimatum than a regular stampede took 
place. Some hundreds of them stopped the 
first passing train by throwing themselves 
on the rails in front of the engine, and then, 
swarming on to the trucks and throwing in 
their possessions anyhow, they fled from the 
accursed spot. 

After this the railway works were completely 
stopped; and for the next three weeks prac- 
tically nothing was done but build “lion-proof” 
huts for those workmen who had had sufficient 
courage to remain. It was a strange and 
amusing sight to see these shelters perched 
on the top of water-tanks, roofs, and girders 
—anywhere for safety —while some even 
went so far as to dig pits inside their tents, 
into which they descended at night, covering 
the top over with heavy logs of wood. Every 
good-sized tree in the camp had as many 
beds lashed on to it as its branches would 
bear —and sometimes more. I remember 
that one night when the camp was attacked, 
sO many men swarmed on to one particular 
tree that down it came with a crash, hurling 
its terror-stricken load of shrieking coolies 
close to the very lions they were trying to 
avoid. Fortunately for them, a victim had 
already been secured, and the brutes were too 
busy devouring him to pay attention to any- 
thing else. 


A LION AT THE STATION, INSTEAD OF A GUEST 


Some little time before the flight of the 
workmen, I had written to Mr. Whitehead, 
the District Officer, asking him to come up 
and assist me in my campaign against the 
lions, and to bring with him any of his native 
soldiers that he could spare. He replied 
accepting the invitation, and told me to expect 
him about dinner-time on December 2d, which 
turned out to be the day after the exodus. 
His train was due at Tsavo about six o’clock 
in the evening, so I sent my “boy” up to the 
station to meet him and to help in carrying 
his baggage to the camp. 

In a very short time, however, the “boy” 
rushed back trembling with terror, and 
informed me that there was no sign of the 
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train or of the railway staff, but that an 
enormous lion was standing on the station 
platform. This extraordinary story I did 
not believe in the least, as by this time the 
coolies — never remarkable for bravery — 
were in such a state of fright that if they caught 
sight of a hyena, or a baboon, or even a dog, 
in the bush, they were sure to imagine it was 
a lion; but I found out next day that it was 
an actual fact, and that both stationmaster 
and signalman had been obliged to take 
refuge from one of the man-eaters by locking 
themselves in the station building. 

I waited some little time for Mr. Whitehead, 
but eventually, as he did not put in an appear- 
ance, I concluded that he must have post- 
poned his journey until the next day, and so 
had my dinner in my customary solitary state. 
During the meal I heard a couple of shots, 
but paid no attention to them, as rifles were 
constantly being fired off in the neighborhood 
of the camp. 

Later in the evening, I went out as usual 
to watch for our elusive foes, and took up my 
position in a crib made of sleepers which I 
had built on a big girder close to a camp 
which I thought was likely to be attacked. 
Soon after settling down at my post, I was 
surprised to hear the man-eaters growling and 
purring and crunching up bones about seventy 
yards from the crib. I could not understand 
what they had found to eat, as I had heard no 
commotion in the camps, and I knew by bitter 
experience that every meal the brutes obtained 
from us was announced by shrieks and uproar. 
The only conclusion I could come to was that 
they had pounced upon some poor unsuspect- 
ing native traveler. 

After a time I was able to make out their 
eyes glowing in the darkness, and I took as 
careful aim as was possible in the circum- 
stances and fired; but the only notice they 
paid to the shot was to carry off whatever 
they were devouring and to retire quietly 
over a slight rise, which prevented me from 
seeing them. There they finished their meal 
at their ease. 


SEIZED WHILE WALKING THE TRACK 


As soon as it was daylight, I got out of my 
crib and went toward the place where I had 
last heard them. On the way, whom should 
I meet but my missing guest, Mr. Whitehead, 
looking very pale and ill, and _ generally 
dishevelled. 
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“Where on earth have you come from?” 
I exclaimed. “Why didn’t you turn up to 
dinner last night?” 

“A nice reception you give a fellow when 
you invite him to dinner,”’ was his only reply. 

“Why, what ’s up?” I asked. 

“That infernal lion of yours nearly did for 
me last night,’ said Whitehead. 

‘Nonsense, you must have dreamed it!” 
cried in astonishment. 

For answer he turned round and showed 
me his back. ‘That’s not much of a dream, 
is it?” he asked. 

His clothing was rent by one huge tear from 
the nape of the neck downward, and on the 
flesh there were four great claw marks, show- 
ing red and angry through the torn cloth. 
Without further parley, I hurried him off to 
my tent, and bathed and dressed his wounds; 
and when I had made him considerably more 
comfortable, I got from him the whole story 
of the events of the night. 

It appeared that his train was very late, 
so that it was quite dark when he arrived at 
Tsavo Station, from which the track to my 
camp lay through a small cutting. He was 
accompanied by Abdullah, his sergeant of 
native troops, who walked close behind him 
carrying a lighted lamp. All went well until 
they were about half-way through the gloomy 
cutting, when one of the lions suddenly jumped 
down upon them from the high bank, knocking 
Whitehead over like a ninepin, and tearing 
his back in the manner I had seen.  For- 
tunately, however, he had his carbine with him, 
and instantly fired. 

The flash and the loud report must have 
dazed the lion for a second or two, enabling 
Whitehead to disengage himself; but the 
next instant the brute pounced like lightning 
on the unfortunate Abdullah, with whom he 
at once made off. All that the poor fellow 
could say was: “Eh, Bwana, simba” (“Oh, 
master, a lion”). As the lion was dragging 
him over the bank, Whitehead fired again, but 
without effect, and the brute quickly disap- 
peared into the darkness with his prey. 

It was, of course, this unfortunate man 
whom I had heard the lions devouring during 
the night. Whitehead himself had a mar. 
velous escape; his wounds were happily not 
very deep, and caused him little or no incon- 
venience afterward. 

On the same day, December 3rd, the forces 
arrayed against the lions were further strength- 
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ened. Mr. Farquhar, the Superintendent of 
Police, arrived from the coast with a score of 
sepoys to assist in hunting down the man- 
eaters, whose fame had by this time spread 
far and wide, and the most elaborate pre- 
cautions were taken, his men being posted on 
the most convenient trees near every camp. 
Several other officials had also come up on 
leave to join in the chase, and each of these 
guarded a likely spot in the same way, Mr. 
Whitehead sharing my post inside the crib 
on the girder. Further, in spite of some chaff, 
my lion trap was put in thorough working 
order, and two of the sepoys were installed 
as bait. 

Our preparations were quite complete by 
nightfall, and we all took up our appointed 
positions. Nothing happened until about nine 
o’clock, when to my great satisfaction the 
intense stillness was suddenly broken by the 
noise of the door of the trap clattering down. 
“At last,” I thought, “one at least of the 
brutes is done for.” But the sequel was an 
ignominious one. 


THE HUMAN BAIT THAT LOST THE LION 


The bait-sepoys had a lamp burning inside 
their part of the cage, and were each armed 
with a Martini rifle, with plenty of ammunition. 
They had also been given strict orders to 
shoot at once if a lion should enter the trap. 
Instead of doing so, however, they were so 
terrified when he rushed in and began to lash 
himself madly against the bars of the cage, 
that they completely lost their heads and were 
actually too unnerved to fire. Not for some 
minutes — not, indeed, until Mr. Farquhar, 
whose post was close by, shouted at them and 
cheered them on —did they at all recover 
themselves. 

Then when at last they did begin to fire, they 
fired with a vengeance — anywhere, anyhow. 
Whitehead and I were at right angles to the 
direction in which they should have shot, 
and yet their bullets came whizzing all round 
us. Altogether they fired over a score of 
shots, and in the end succeeded only in blow- 
ing away one of the bars of the door, thus 
allowing our prize to make good his escape. 
How they failed to kill him several times 
over is, and always will be, a complete mystery 
to me, as they could have put the muzzles of 
their rifles absolutely touching his body. 
There was, indeed, some blood scattered about 
the trap, but it was small consolation to know 
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that the brute, whose capture and death seemed 
so certain, had only been slightly wounded. 

A day or two after the departure of my 
allies, as I was leaving my boma soon after 
dawn on December gth, I saw a Swahili 
running excitedly toward me, shouting out 
“Simba! Simba!”’ (Lion! Lion!”’), and every 
now and again looking behind him as he ran. 
On questioning him I found that the lions had 
tried to snatch a man from the camp by the 
river, but being foiled in this had seized and 
killed one of the donkeys, and were at that 
moment busy devouring it not far off. Now 
was my chance! 

I rushed for the heavy rifle which Farquhar 
had kindly left with me for use in case an 
opportunity such as this should arise, and, 
led by the Swahili, I started most carefully 
to stalk the lions, who, I devoutly hoped, were 
confining their attention strictly to their meal. 
I was getting on splendidly, and could just 
make out the outline of one of them through 
the dense bush, when unfortunately my guide 
snapped a rotten branch. The wily beast 
heard the noise, growled his defiance, and 
disappeared in a moment into a patch of even 
thicker jungle close by. In desperation at the 
thought of his escaping me once again, I crept 
hurriedly back to the camp, summoned the 
available workmen and told them to bring 
all the tom-toms, tin cans and other noisy 
instruments of any kind that could be found. 

As quickly as possible I posted them in 
a half-circle round the thicket, and gave the 
head jemadar instructions to start a simul- 
taneous beating of the tom-toms and cans as 


-soon as he judged that I had had time to get 


round to the other side. I then crept round 
by myself and soon found a good position and 
one which the lion was most likely to retreat 
past, as it was in the middle of a broad animal 
path leading straight from the place where he 
was concealed. I lay down behind a small 
ant hill, and waited expectantly. Very soon 
I heard a tremendous din being raised by the 
advancing line of coolies, and almost imme- 
diately, to my intense joy, out into the open 
path stepped a huge maneless lion. It was 
the first occasion during all these trying months 
upon which I had had a fair chance at one 
of these brutes, and my satisfaction at the 
prospect of bagging him was unbounded. 
Slowly he advanced along the path, stopping 
every few seconds to look round. I was only 
partially concealed from view, and if his atten- 
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tion had not been so fully occupied by the noise 
behind him, he must have observed me. As 
he was oblivious to my presence, however, I 
let him approach to within about fifteen yards 
of me and then covered him with my. rifle. 
The moment I moved to do this, he caught sight 
of me, and seemed much astonished at my 
sudden appearance, for he stuck his forefeet 
into the ground, threw himself back on his 
haunches and growled savagely. As I covered 
his brain with my rifle, I felt that at last I 
had him absolutely at my mercy, but. . . 
never trust an untried weapon! I pulled the 
trigger, and to my horror heard the dull snap 
that tells of a misfire. 

Worse was to follow. I was so taken aback 
and disconcerted by this untoward accident 
that I entirely forgot to fire the left barrel, and 
lowered the rifle from my shoulder with the 
intention of reloading — if I should be given 
time. Fortunately for me, the lion was so 
distracted by the terrific din and uproar of 
the coolies behind him that instead of spring- 
ing on me, as might have been expected, he 
bounded aside into the jungle again. By 
this time I had collected my wits, and just as 
he jumped I let him have the left barrel. An 
answering angry growl told me that he had 
been hit; but nevertheless he succeeded once 
more in getting clear away, for although I 
tracked him for some little distance, I even- 
tually lost his trail in a rocky patch of ground. 


THE SUSPENSE OF WAITING FOR THE LION 


After this dismal failure there was, of course, 
nothing to do but to return to camp. Before 
doing so, however, I proceeded to view the 
dead donkey, which I found to have been 
only slightly devoured at the quarters. It is 
a curious fact that lions always begin at the 
tail of their prey and eat upward toward 
the head. As their meal had thus been 
interrupted evidently at the very beginning, I 
felt pretty sure that one or other of the brutes 
would return to the carcass at nightfall. 
Accordingly, as there was no tree of any kind 
close at hand, I had a staging erected some 
ten feet away from the body. This machan 
was about twelve feet high and was composed 
of four poles stuck into the ground and inclined 
toward each other at the top, where a plank 
was lashed to serve as a seat. Further, as 


the nights were still pitch dark, I had the 
donkey’s carcass secured by strong wires to 
a neighboring stump, so that the lions might 
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not be able to drag it away before I could get 
a shot at them. 

At sundown, therefore, I took up my position 
on my airy perch, and much to the disgust of 
my gun-bearer, Mahina, I decided to go alone. 
I would gladly have taken him with me, indeed, 
but he had a bad cough, and I was afraid lest 
he should make any involuntary noise or 
movement which might spoil all. Darkness 
fell almost immediately, and everything became 
extraordinarily still. 

The silence of an African jungle on a dark 
night needs to be experienced to be realized: 
it is most impressive, especially when one is 
absolutely alone and isolated from one’s 
fellow creatures, as I was then. The solitude 
and stillness, and the purpose of my vigil, 
all had their effect on me, and from a condition 
of strained expectancy I gradually fell into a 
dreamy mood which harmonized well with 
my surroundings. 

Suddenly I was startled out of my reverie 
by the snapping of a twig: and, straining my 
ears for a further sound, I fancied I could 
hear the rustling of a large body forcing its 
way through the bush. 

“The man-eater,” I thought to myself; 
“surely to-night my luck will change and I 
shall bag one of the brutes.” 

Profound silence again succeeded; I sat 
on my eyrie like a statue, every nerve tense 
with excitement. Very soon, however, all 
doubt as to the presence of the lion was dis- 
pelled. A deep long-drawn sigh — sure sign 
of hunger — came up from the bushes, and 
the rustling commenced again as he cautiously 
advanced. In a moment or two a sudden 
stop, followed by an angry growl, told me that 
my presence had been noticed; and I began 
to fear that disappointment awaited me once 
more. 


I KILL MY FIRST LION 


But no; matters quickly took an unexpected 
turn. The hunter became the hunted; and 
instead of either making off or coming for the 
bait prepared for him, the lion began stealthily 
to stalk me! For about two hours he horrified 
me by slowly creeping round and round my 
crazy structure, gradually edging his way 
nearer and nearer. Every moment I expected 
him to rush it; and the staging had not been 
constructed with an eye to such a possibility. 
If one of the rather flimsy poles should break, 
or if the lion could spring the twelve feet 
































which separated me from the ground . . . 
the thought was scarcely a pleasant one. I 
began to feel distinctly “creepy,” and heartily 
repented my folly in having placed myself in 
such a dangerous position. 

I kept perfectly still, however, hardly daring 
even to blink my eyes; but the long-continued 
strain was telling on my nerves, and my feelings 
may be better imagined than described when 
about midnight suddenly something came 
flop and struck me on the back of the head. 
For a moment I was so terrified that I nearly 
fell off the plank, as I thought that the lion 
had sprung on me from behind. Regaining 
my senses in a second or two, I realized that 
I had been hit by nothing more formidable 
than an owl, which had doubtless mistaken me 
for the branch of a tree — not a very alarming 
thing to happen in ordinary circumstances, | 
admit, but coming at the time it did, it almost 
paralyzed me. The involuntary start which 
I could not help giving was immediately 
answered by a sinister growl from below. 

After this I again kept as still as I could, 
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ONE OF THE LIONS’ VICTIMS 
Abdullah, the native sergeant, who was carried off from the railroad 
cut near the Tsavo station, and his two wives 


though absolutely trembling with excitement; 
and in a short while I heard the lion begin to 
creep stealthily toward me. I could barely 
make out his form as he crouched among the 
whitish undergrowth; but I saw enough for 
my purpose, and before he could come any 
nearer, I took careful aim and pulled the 
trigger 

The sound of the shot was at once followed 
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DRAGGED TWO VICTIMS 


Chey carried one man off to the jungle. The other, still alive, was found the next morning, stuck in the thick hedge 


around the camp, but his wounds were so bad that he died in the hospital in a few hours 
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MR. WHITEHEAD, WHERE HE AND ABDULLAH WERE ATTACKED 


The lion sprang from the bank, knocked both men down, and killed the Negro. 
it dragged him up the bank and devoured him within hearing of Colonel Patterson in the crib at Tsavo station. 


In spite of the district officer’s shots, 
Mr. 


Whitehead recovered and took part in the hunt the next night 














DWELLING 


work on the railroad 


A LION-PROOF 

For three weeks, during the “ reign of terror,” 

was stopped and the coolies fixed their bunks on the railroad water- 

tanks, in trees, and in dugouts in the ground to protect themselves 
against the lions 


by a most terrific roar, and then I could hear 
him leaping about in all directions. I was no 
longer able to see him, however, as his first 
bound had taken him into the thick bush; 
but, to make assurance doubly sure, I kept 
blazing away in the direction in which I heard 
him plunging about. At length came a 
series of mighty groans, gradually subsiding 
into deep sighs, and finally ceasing altogether; 
and I felt convinced that one of the “devils” 
who had so long harried us would trouble us 
no more. 

As soon as I ceased firing, a tumult of 
inquiring voices was borne across the dark 
jungle from the men in camp about a quarter 
of a mile away. I shouted back that I was 
safe and sound, and that one of the lions was 
dead, whereupon such a mighty cheer went 
up from all the camps as must have astonished 
the denizens of the jungle for miles around. 

Shortly I saw scores of lights twinkling 
through the bushes; every man in camp turned 
out, and with tom-toms beating and horns 
blowing came running to the scene. They 
surrounded my eyrie, and to my amazement 
prostrated themselves on the ground before 
me, saluting me with cries of ‘“ Mabarak! 
Mabarak!” which I believe means “blessed 
one” or “saviour.” 

All the same, I refused to allow any search 
to be made that night for the body of the 
lion, in case his companion might be close 
by; besides, it was possible that he might be 
still alive, and capable of making a last spring. 
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AN OUTPOST AGAINST THE MAN-EATERS 
The cross-tie crib in which Colonel Patterson watched for the lions and from which he heard them devouring the native 
sergeant Abdullah, who had come to Tsavo with Mr. Whitehead to help end the reign of terror 
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COLONEL PATTERSON’S LION TRAP 
It was made of railroad iron and cross ties and divided by a row of rails into two compartments, one in front for the lion 
to enter and one in the rear for the human bait, for the lions refused to be enticed by goats 
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Accordingly we all returned in triumph to the 
camp, where great rejoicings were kept up for 
the remainder of the night, the Swahili and 
other African natives celebrating the occasion 
by an especially wild and savage dance. 

For my part, I anxiously awaited the dawn; 
and even before it was thoroughly light I 
was on my way to the eventful spot, as I 
could not completely persuade myself that 
even yet the “devil” might not have eluded 








STOPPED A RAILROAD 


laughed and danced and shouted with joy 
like children, and bore me in triumph shouldcr- 
high round the dead body. 

These thanksgiving ceremonies being over, 
I examined the body and found that two 
bullets had taken effect — one close behind 
the left shoulder, evidently penetrating the 
heart, and the other in the off hind leg. The 
prize was indeed one to be proud of; his 
length from tip of nose to tip of tail was nine 








THE FIRST MAN-EATER THAT WAS KILLED 


It measured nine feet eight inches from tip to tipand stood three feet and nine inches high. 


Colonel Patterson waited 


hours at night on a low rickety scaffold for a shot, while the lion crept nearer and nearer through the brush 


me in some uncanny and mysierious way. 
Happily my fears proved groundless, and I 
was relieved to find that my luck — after 
playing me so many exasperating tricks — 
had really turned at last. 

I had scarcely traced the blood for more 
than a few paces when, on rounding a bush, 
I was startled to see a huge lion right in front 
of me, seemingly alive and crouching for a 
spring. On looking closer, however, I satis- 
fied myself that he was really and truly stone- 
dead, whereupon my followers crowded round, 


feet eight inches, he stood three feet nine 
inches high, and it took eight men to carry 
him back to camp. The only blemish was 
that the skin was much scored by the boma 
thorns through which he had so often forced 
his way in carrying off his victims. 

The news of the death of one of the notorious 
man-eaters soon spread far and wide over the 
country; telegrams of congratulation came 
pouring in, and scores of people flocked from 
up and down the railway to see the skin for 
themselves. 
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“THERE SHE BLOWS!” 


A FINBACK WHALE SPOUTING 

















WHALE-HUNTING AS IT IS NOW DONE 


THE HARPOON-GUN ON A STEAMER — WHAT PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF THE ANIMALS AND OF 


THEIR CAPTURE REVEAL 


BY 


ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
With Photographs by the Author 


AST summer, through the kindness 
of the Pacific Whaling Company of 
Victoria, B. C., and of Captain I. N. 

Hibberd of the Tyee Company, Alaska, I had 
the privilege of spending several months at 
their stations studying whales for the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York. 
One of the things which I considered of the 
greatest importance was to study and _ photo- 
graph the animals in the water, for even fairly 
good pictures of living whales have, with one or 
two exceptions, never been taken. Much of 
my work was done on board the whaling-ships. 
The difficulties of such work are many and 
peculiar. The little whaling-steamers are 
almost round on the bottom. This enables 
them to be turned and managed with the 
greatest ease, but makes seasickness a thing 
to be dreaded by the ordinary man. While 
the vessel is rolling and pitching in the usually 
unquiet waters, focusing the camera and, at 
the same time, keeping one’s feet —to say 
nothing of food — becomes a feat of consider- 
able difficulty. No matter how strenuously 
the stomach rebels, nor what the physical dis- 
comforts may be,a photographer of whales must 


be ever on the alert, for the unexpected always 
happens. Perhaps a humpback whale, with- 
out a sound of warning, willthrow himself clear 
out of the water, or open his great mouth almost 
at the vessel’s side, but always at the place 
where it seems certain he will moé appear. 
Nevertheless, whale-hunting with a camera is 
a royal sport. The whaling-steamer carries 
a small cannon, mounted at the bow. This 
shoots a harpoon weighing more than one 
hundred pounds and having an explosive head 
or point, called the “bomb.” The still, tense 
moments of waiting and the excitement of the 
instant when the great purplish body rounds 
up from the water directly in front of the vessel’s 
bow, where you stand with camera focused, 
ready to press the button at the crash of the 
harpoon-gun, are enough to make the slowest 
pulse leap and the thickest blood quicken. 
Never will I forget the days in Alaska spent 
on board the steamer TJ yee, Jr., Captain 
Charles Grahame, while I photographed 
finback and humpback whales. 

As we left the station on the morning of 
August 12, 1908, and steamed down the bay 
toward Frederick Sound, the sun was just 
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‘A HUMPBACK WHALE WILL THROW HIMSELF CLEAR 
OUT OF THE. WATER” 


A HUMPBACK WHALE DIVING 

















peeping over the snow-capped mountains, and 
drove long, slanting paths through the fog, 
which spread itself like a thin veil low over the 
water ahead. On every side as far as the eye 
could see were mountain peaks, rich in chang- 
ing colors of lavender and purple, rising above 
the green clothing of fir trees. Two hours of 
steaming among the little wooded islets of the 
sound brought us within sight of Cape Fan- 
shaw, where the captain told me we might 
expect to see whales at any time. 




















A FINBACK ARCHING HIS BACK FOR THE “BIG DIVE” 


Hardly had the words been spoken when 
the man in the “barrel” at the masthead 
shouted: 

“Whale on the port side.” 

We looked to the left and could sce a faint 
mist just dissolving in the wind nearly half a 
mile away. Almost instantly another cloud of 
vapor shot up into the air, followed by the 
back and flukes of a huge whale. 

“Tt ’s a humpback” said the captain, “and 
a big one, but he’s all alone, it won’t pay to 
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A HUMPBACK THRUSTING HIS HEAD OUT OF WATER 


chase him.” I must confess that I felt consider- 
able disappointment as I saw the steamer keep 
on ahead and watched the whale, which was 
spouting at intervals. My fingers itched to 
focus the camera on that great black body, 
brought so close by the powerful field glasses. 
However, I checked my impatience as best I 
could and, with the glasses at my eyes, swept the 
water on every side. 

We steamed along for some distance and then 
turned to the right, skirting a little group of 
islands called “The Five Fingers.” I was 
straining my eyes through the glasses along the 
horizon line as we rounded the point, and 
suddenly saw a column of white vapor shoot up 
into the air away off on the starboard bow; 
then another, and another still. The high, 
narrow spout, which floated off slowly on the 
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wind as though reluctant to dissolve, showed 
that the whales were finbacks. 

“Ting-ting’”’ went the bell in the engine 
room as the captain gave the signal for full 
speed and swung the nose of the little vessel 
around to the right, heading for the whales, 
four of them, which were spouting frequently. 
They were only two miles away, and soon 
we were so close that the loud, whistling 
‘“‘whoo-oo” of the spout could be plainly 
heard, as they blew and went down, leaving 
a long patch, or “slick,” of smooth water 
where they sank. 

I climbed down the steep ladder from the 
bridge to the deck, made my way forward, and 
stood beside the harpoon-gun with the camera 
in hand and plate-holders ready. The vessel 
had been stopped on the “slick” left by the 
largest of the whales, and lay gently rolling 
from side to side. ‘There was not a sound to be 
heard but the splashing of the water against the 
side of the ship, and the retching and groaning 
of the pump. 

Sorenson, the gunner, stood as rigid as a 
statue behind the harpoon-gun, swinging the 
muzzle slightly from side to side, ready for 
instant action. The muscles of every man on 
board were tense with the strain of waiting; 
five, ten, fifteen minutes dragged by, each one 
seeming an hour, and I had begun to think 
that the whales would never come up, when, 








HUMPBACKS OFTEN SWIM IN PAIRS WHILE FEEDING 
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“THE FLUKES OF A BIG HUMPBACK JUST DISAPPEARING BENEATH THE SURFACE” 


The smooth spot, or ‘‘slick,”on the water is the invariable accompaniment of the dive 


way off on the starboard quarter, rose four answered by the muffled “chug-chug-chug” 


shoots of white vapor almost together. of the engines, as the boat swung in a long 
Immediately the quict on the steamer was circle. The gunner relaxed, dropped the point 
broken; “Ting-ting’” sounded the bell, of the harpoon on the coil of rope in front, and 





*“ SNAPPED THE CAMERA AT THE HUGE BODY PARTLY HIDDEN BY THE BOAT” 
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TAKING A TRIAL SHOT AT A FLOATING TARGET 


ran to the galley to gulp down a cup of coffee. 
I drew two or three long breaths, wiped the lens 
of my camera, and walked over to the starboard 


side. ‘The whales were down again before we 
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reached them, and the vessel stopped on the 
slick where they disappeared. Again began 
the tense strain of waiting, but this time not so 
long. Six minutes went by when the man at 
the masthead yelled: 

“Look out, they ’re coming, right ahead.” 
Sure enough, in four emerald-green patches 
only twenty feet away, the water began to 
swirl and boil; bracing myself against a rope 
just behind the harpoon-gun, I focused on the 
smooth spot of water. Never will I forget the 
intense excitement of the moment when the 
great animals burst to the surface right beside 
us. My finger trembled on the button of the 
camera, but I waited for the shot. Glancing 
to one side, I could see Sorenson half stooping, 
as he swung the heavy gun about and sighted 
along the barrel at the great purplish body, 
arching itself for the dive. I began to wonder 
if he would never shoot but, just as the fin came 
into view, he pressed the trigger, and the explo- 
sion shook the little vessel from bow to stern. 
The whale sank in a swirl of green water, and 
an instant later we heard a muffled report — 
the bomb had exploded, and the taut line 
hanging straight down from the bow told 
that the great animal was dead with never 
a fight for life. 








“A HUMPBACK 


APPEARED CLOSE 


STARBOARD 


BESIDE THE 
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the water, straightened up with a sigh of relief, 
wiped his forehead, and said: 

“T hit him jus ight, sir, he won’t give us 
any trouble." 

The men were moving about, going quictly oe) 
to their places. Looking up at the bridge, I 
saw a satisfied grin on Captain Grahame’s 
good-natured face. Then began the work of 
bringing to the surface and blowing up the dead 
whale. Taking a hitch about a convenient 
post, the rope was slacked and run through 








“SORENSON SWUNG THE GUN TO ONE SIDE AND FIRED” 


There was not a sound on the vessel for a 
short time. ‘Then Sorenson, who had been 
leaning over the side looking fixedly down into 








THE HARPOON IN THE AIR 


The smoke of the discharge, the harpoon, which travels more 
rapidly than the naked eye can follow, bits of burning wadding, 
the rope, and the back of the whale are seen in this photograph 


a pulley-block at the masthead, to relieve the 
strain of raising the great body. The winch 
was set in motion and for fifteen minutes noth- ; 
ing was heard save the steady, monotonous 
grind as fathom after fathom of line was wound 
in. Leaning over the side, I soon saw the 
shadowy outline of the whale, fins sidespread, 
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| nearing the surface; as he came alongside, a i 
rope weighted with lead was thrown under his 3 
flukes, a chain drawn about them by means of a % 


it, and the body made fast, tail foremost, to the : 
bow of the vessel. Hardly had the winch stop- 
THE FIRST HARPOON OFTEN FAILS TO KILL THE ped when two men with long-handled knives 


WHALE AND A SECOND SHOT IS MADE NECESSARY tt i k t t ff tl l 1 ¢ | fl k : 
The bomb of the second harpoon is exploding. The inflated breast set tO Wor o culo ne lobes of the flukes 


of a whale already killed and fast to the boat is seen at the right Which, when severed, were swung on board. 
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“HE LEANED FORWARD, THRUSTING THE STEEL DEEP INTO THE ANIMAL’S SIDE” 


This photograph, taken from the barrel at the masthead, shows a whale that led the ship a four-hour chase 


with the first harpoon in his side. It was finally necessary to go out in the small boat or pram and lance him 
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Already other sailors were working at a long 
coil of small rubber hose, one end of which 
was attached to the engine and the other to a 
hollow, spear-pointed tube of steel with per- 
forations along its entire length. This was 
jabbed well down into the whale’s side, the 
engines started, and the animal slowly filled 
with air. When the body had been inflated 
sufficiently to keep it afloat, the tube was with- 
drawn, the incision plugged with oakum, and 
the chains cast off. A small buoy with a flag 
was then attached to the carcass and the whole 
was set adrift to be picked up at the end of the 
day’s hunting. 

By this time it was four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and leaving the dead whale, we steamed 
off to the westward where several spouts could 
be seen in the distance. Great flocks of sea- 
birds on the water showed that the little shrimp, 
or whale-feed, must be plentiful and near the 
surface, assuring an easy approach to the 
animals. Evidently several humpbacks had 


joined the other whales, for, with field glasses, 
their low, bushy spout could be seen in striking 
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“TWO MEN CUT OFF THE LOBES OF THE FLUKES” 


contrast to the high, narrow coluinn sent up by 
the finbacks. 
Half an hour’s steaming brought us near the 








INFLATING THE 


CARCASS TO KEEP IT AFLOAT 


A hollow steel tube is jabbed into the whale’s side and the animal is slowly filled with air by a steam pump 
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MARKED AND LEFT AFLOAT 
A buoy with a flag is attached to the carcass and the whales 
are set adrift to be picked up at the end of the day’s hunt 





place where the animals were feeding. The 
huge brutes were lying at the surface, their 
full length exposed, rolling from side to side, 
throwing their fins and flukes into the air. 


I could see with the glass that always when 
taking a mouthful of feed they turned on 
the side, letting the great under jaw close over 
the upper, the water afterward spurting out 
in streams from between the plates of whale- 
bone. As the vessel neared the whales, the 
signal was sounded for “half speed,’ and 
quietly she slid through the water toward two 
big finbacks which were leisurely swimming 
along, close together. Intent on the feed that 
floated in patches just below the surface and 
stained the water a light pink, the whales 
paid not the slightest attention to the steamer, 
which was creeping so slowly and quietly near 
them. They went down in front of the bows, 
just out of range, but without arching the back, 
showing that the dive would be a short one; 
and so it proved, for they reappeared only fifty 
feet away on the port bow. 

I was standing on the bridge with camera 
focused, and pressed the button as they rose to 
the surface. An instant later came the crash 
of the harpoon gun, and the nearest whale, 
throwing his flukes and half the body out of 
the water, turned head down in a long dive. 

“You got him,” yelled the captain, and it was 
plain that Sorenson had hit, for the heavy line 
was running out at a tremendous rate. Fifty, 
seventy-five, one hundred fathoms were taken 
almost before we knew it. The man at the 
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CARCASSES OF FIVE WHALES TOWED TO THE WHARF 
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THE WHALES ARE DRAWN ON THE SLIP TAIL FIRST 


AN EIGHTY-FOOT SULPHUR-BOTTOM WHALE 
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THE MOUTH OF A SPERM WHALE 


Showing the teeth which are found only in the lower jaw 


winch yelled for water to wet the smoking 
brake, and the captain rang for full speed 
ahead. Even with the little vessel plunging 
through the water at twelve knots an hour, 
the line was still running out, but slower. 
Now and again a great patch of blood 
stained the foam about the whale and, as 
every red blotch floated off in the water, a 
yell went up from the sailors. Two men 
were hurriedly reloading the gun, but before 











THE EYE AND THE EAR OF A SULPHUR-BOTTOM 
The eye is shown at the left of the picture, near the mouth, and the 
ear is the small round opening at the right 


the last wad was driven home the whale 
stopped and sounded. 

He sulked on the bottom for nearly half 
an hour, finally reappearing in front of the boat 
about three hundred yards away, blowing 
strongly. The steamer was sent ahead at full 
speed and the line reeled in by the winch. The 
steady, relentless pull was too much for even 
his wonderful strength, and slowly we neared 
the whale. Back and forth he dived across the 








MR. ANDREWS, THE AUTHOR, ASHORE AT THE WHAL- 
ING STATION AT KYUQUOT, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


bows of the vessel, tugging at the line, and some- 
times gaining a few fathoms from the grinding 
brake. At last he rose right in front of the 
whaler, and Sorenson, watching an opportunity, 
sent a second harpoon crashing into his side. 

Stung to renewed efforts by the biting steel, 
he dove at right angles to the vessel’s course, 
keeling the boat far over to port. I was stand- 
ing on the wing of the bridge waiting to get a 
picture, when the captain shouted, 

“Quick, give me a hand sir, or he ’Il cut the 
line on our bow.” 

I dropped my camera and jumped to the 
wheel which the captain was whirling frantic- 
ally to port. Bracing ourselves, we held it hard 
over and the vessel responded almost instantly, 


























relieving the strain on the line which was saw- 
ing back and forth across the bow. The whale 
now began a series of dashes and deep “‘sounds” 
which dragged the lines from the winch in 
spite of both brakes and kept the little vessel 
dodging from side to side to avoid his blind 
rushes. For an hour and a half the magnifi- 
cent animal carried on the fight, becoming 
weaker and weaker from exhaustion and the 
loss of blood. Finally he lay almost motionless 
on the surface, about one hundred yards away, 
blowing frequently, the blood oozing from his 
“spout-holes” and floating off on the water 
in great red clots. 

After waiting fifteen or twenty minutes, the 
captain ordered a boat lowered, and Sorenson 
with two sailors rowed out to finish the whale 
with the long killing lance. I had climbed to 
the barrel at the masthead, glass and camera 
slung at my side, and was watching the little 
“pram” as it neared the dying finback. 
After circling around the animal, the boat was 
slowly backed toward him, the gunner standing 
erect in the stern with lance ready, watching his 
opportunity. Suddenly he leaned forward and 
thrust the steel with all his strength deep into 
the animal’s side. At the same instant the 
boat was pulled away, and the beast sank in a 
mass of red foam. A few seconds later he 
reappeared, sending from the blowhole a thin 
stream of blood which floated off on the wind. 
Again and again Sorenson lanced him, each 
time remaining a little longer and jabbing the 
lance deeper into his body. At last the gallant 
animal threw his fin into the air, rolled on his 
side, and sank, the taut lines proclaiming that 
the fight was ended. 

I had hardly climbed down the rope ladder to 
the deck when Sorenson’s face, flecked with 
blood and streaming with perspiration, ap- 
peared over the side. Laying the long lance 
on deck he said: 

“That was the toughest whale I ever killed. 
Not many fight like that.” 

I was surprised to find, on looking at my 
watch, that it was already nine o’clock, the 
struggle having lasted nearly four hours. The 
excitement of the day had been intense and I 
was too tired to remain on deck while the big 
finback was made fast to the bow, and the 
other picked up. Saying good night to Cap- 
tain Grahame, I went below, climbed into the 
narrow bunk in the little cabin, and was asleep 
even before the noise above had ceased. 

Next morning at five o’clock I was awakened 
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by a hand on my shoulder and the voice of the 
mate saying: 

“We’re in a bunch of humpbacks, sir, 
you ’d better get up if you want some pictures.” 

As I had only removed my coat and shoes the 
night before, in five minutes I was on deck with 
camera and plate-holders. It was a gray day, 
heavy clouds lining the sky, and a strong wind 
blowing from the westward. Already the little 
steamer was pitching and rolling in a way which 
made me hate even the thought of breakfast 
but, catching sight of the flukes of a big hump- 
back just disappearing beneath the surface on 
the starboard side, I forgot for a moment that 
there was such a thing as sea-sickness. I 
climbed to the bridge beside the mate, who was 
at the wheel, and, after getting the camera 
ready for instant use, took out my note-book 
and glasses. 

The whales were all about us, but feed was 
evidently scarce and far below the surface, for 
the a’imals were swimming long distances 
under water, only rising to blow at irregular 
intervals. For three hours we kept up a fruit- 
less chase after first one and then another of the 
humpbacks, once or twice getting so close that 
a shot seemed imminent. At last the captain, 
who had come on deck, said: 

“It’s no use to bother with these fellows; 
there is no feed and we may stay here all day 
without killing; we ’ll go over toward Fanshaw 
and see if we can’t find another bunch.” 

Two hours of steaming brought us in sight of 
Storm Island, and far over near the shore we 
could see several spouts. Now and then flukes 
would show as one of the animals went down, 
indicating to my satisfaction that some, at 
least, were humpbacks. When we neared the 
whales I left the bridge, making my way for- 
ward along the deck to the harpoon-gun and, 
with camera ready, braced myself against a 
rope. The steamer was pitching furiously, 
and when she climbed a huge wave to plunge 
down on the other side, it was all I could do to 
keep my feet; clinging to the line with one hand 
and shielding the lens of my camera from the 
flying spray with the other, I. awaited the 
reappearance of a whale that had gone down 
on the. starboard side. 

Suddenly the gunner shouted, ‘There he 
comes,” and pointed over the bow where the 
water was beginning to smooth out in a large 
green patch about fifty yards away. 

Before I could focus my camera, the whale 
had burst into view, sending his spout fifteen 
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feet into the air. Evidently he saw us, for he 
was down again in a second, only to reappear 
some yards astern. ‘Time after time he showed 
himself, never near enough for a shot, but 
keeping me busy exposing plates. After about 
an hour, another humpback appeared beside 
him, and together they seemed to be enjoying 
to the fullest extent the game of tag they were 
playing with us. Once the larger of the two 
threw himself clear out of the water, showing 
even the tips of his flukes, and fell back with a 
splash which sounded like the muffled clap of 
two great hands. Again he thrust his head 
into the air with a loud, whistling “huh-h-h.” 
Swinging about, I caught him with the camera 
just before he sank back out of sight. 

For over an hour the game of tag continued, 
but once, when the whales had been down an 
unusually long time, the captain swung the 
vessel’s nose into just the right position and 
they appeared close beside the starboard bow. 
The roar of the gun almost deafened me and 
instinctively I pressed the button of the camera, 
but a wave had thrown the steamer into the air 
at just the wrong time, and the harpoon struck 
the surface several feet below the whale. Both 
animals went down, churning the water into 
foam,.and when next we saw them they were 
close together far astern. 

Although the chase had been an aggravation 
to the whalers, I had reaped a harvest of 
pictures, and had exposed every plate in the 
holders. While Sorenson was reloading the 
gun, I descended into the hold, substituted 
fresh plates, and packed the others in the paste- 
board boxes. My work was hastened by the 
sudden stopping and starting of the engines, 
which proclaimed that another whale had been 
sighted and the chase already begun. 

Pushing away the hatch which covered the 
entrance to the hold, I swung up the steep ladder 
on to the deck above. Sure enough, a big 
humpback was spouting only a short distance 
away, now and then rolling on his side and 
throwing the great black and white fin in the 
air. 

“‘He’s feeding,” said Sorenson, as I stepped 
up beside him, “but he’s pretty wild. Per- 
haps we ’Il kill this time.” 

Back and forth for three hours we followed 
the animal, sometimes getting so close that 
when I saw him burst to the surface I held my 
breath, expecting to hear the roar of the gun 
beside me; but Sorenson, somewhat chagrined 
by his miss at the last whale, wished to be sure 
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of this shot and would not take a chance. 
The captain swung the boat in a long circle 
each time the animal disappeared, and _ it 
seemed almost certain that we would at last 
stop where he came up. And so it happened, 
for, when we had almost despaired of getting a 
shot, the man in the barrel shouted, 

“He ’s coming, right below us.” 

Looking down into the water, I could see the 
ghostly form of the animal rising to the surface 
with tremendous force, just in front of the bow. 
Sorenson signalled with his hand for full speed 
astern, but too late, for the animal burst from 
the water half under the vessel’s side. I started 
back, shielding my camera from the drenching 
spray of his spout and, stumbling over a pile 
of chains on the deck, slid almost to the fore- 
castle companionway. Scrambling up, I 
jumped to the rail and snapped the camera at 
the huge body partly hidden by the boat. 

The whale seemed dazed by the sudden 
appearance of the steamer and, rolling on his 
side, went down a few feet, only to reappear 
fifteen yards away. Sorenson, who had held 
to the gun, steadied himself, swung the muzzle 
about, and taking deliberate aim, planted the 
harpoon squarely behind the fin. It was a 
beautiful shot, and the whale went down with- 
out a struggle. For a few moments there was 
not a sound save the steady “flop, flop, flop” 
of the line running out from the winch, as the 
animal sank to the bottom. I leaned against 
the side, almost weak from the excitement 
of the last few minutes, when Sorenson, a 
pleased grin on his sunburned face, turned and 
said s 

“T did n’t miss him that time, did I? 
never moved after I fired.” 

Four hours’ more of steady chasing brought 
the vessel close to another humpback, and 
again Sorenson sent the harpoon crashing into 
the lungs, killing at the first shot. As the day 
had been a hard one and it was too dark to take 
good pictures, I picked up my camera and 
climbed down the stairs of the narrow com- 
panionway into the captain’s cabin. After re- 
loading the plate-holders, I lay down on the 
bunk listening to the rattling of chains and the 
tramp of feet on the deck above, as the dead 
whale, along with the other which had been 
picked up, was made fast to the bow of the 
vessel. 

The boat had started on the thirty-mile tow 
to the station and, gradually becoming ac- 
customed to the rolling, I was lulled to sleep 
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by the steady “chug, chug, chug,” of the 
engines and the splashing of the water against 
the side. 

The night was anything but a dreamless one 
to me and in the morning, when I heard the 
sudden roar of the harpoon-gun and felt the 
shock of the discharge, I started up, hardly 
knowing whether I was awake or not. But 
the rattling winch and the thumping of the line 
made certain that it was no dream. Catching 
up camera and plate-holders, I scrambled 
through the companionway, forgetting in my 
haste that I was without coat or shoes. Sure 
enough, we were fast to a humpback, which was 
visible about three hundred yards away, 
swimming high out of water and blowing fre- 
quently. When I reached the bridge, the mate, 
who was at the wheel, answered in response to 
my question: 

“Yes, he came. up suddenly right under the 
bow; but you ll have plenty of chances to-day 
if the wind keeps down. Look at those birds; 
there must be lots of feed.” 

I was shivering in the raw morning air 
and ran back to the cabin to get into a coat and 
shoes. I found Captain Grahame about to 
come on deck. He laughed when he saw 


my scanty dress, saying, “You camera fellows 
would rather run the risk of catching your death 
of cold than miss a picture, would n’t you!” 

I assured him, through chattering teeth, that 
pneumonia had no terrors when whales were 
in sight, but made haste to pull on my heavy 


varsity sweater and high boots. Sorenson 
was leisurely reloading the gun when I went 
up forward, and the whale, blowing every few 
seconds, could be seen far ahead. 

When the bomb had been filled with powder 
and the fuse-string adjusted, the engineer 
started the winch and the line was reeled slowly 
in. The animal resisted in a half-hearted way 
at first, but soon gave up and was drawn close 
to the ship. I stood with camera focused just 
back of the harpoon platform, waiting to see 
Sorenson whirl the gun about for the second 
shot but, instead of doing so, he called for the 
lance and made ready to kill the whale from 
the bow. Leaning far out over the side, the 
gunner watched his opportunity and plunged 
the slender rod of steel deep into the lungs, 
stabbing again and again with all his strength. 
The animal gave a hoarse, coughing blow and 
tried to dive, the blood welling in great red 
bubbles out of his spout-holes. It was a pitiful 
sight as the poor brute fought gamely for life 
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with the odds all against him, and I turned 
away with a sigh of relief when he threw his 
fin in the air and sank to the bottom. 

While the whale was being lifted to the 
surface and inflated, I breakfasted with the 
captain in the little galley, doing justice to 
“Billy’s” excellent porridge and coffee. In 
half an hour we went to the bridge to relieve 
the mate, and found the vessel headed to the 
eastward where a number of spouts were just 
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Mr. Andrews took trips from three whaling-stations: Tyee, Ad- 
miralty Island, Alaska, in the straits between the mainland and Sitka; 
and Kyuquot and Sechart, on the west coast of Vancouver Island, B.C. 


visible far over toward the shore. With the 
glasses, we could see that they were finbacks, 
and the thin columns of vapor shooting up 
every few seconds indicated that the animals 
must be feeding. 

The success of the morning and the prospects 
of a good day’s hunting had put every man on 
board in the best of humor. Captain Grahame 
paced back and forth beside me, telling of his 
experiences while cruising in Australian waters 
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and describing wild nights at sea as only a 
“deep-water sailor” can, meanwhile watching 
the whales ahead. 

In less than an hour we were near them and 
the vessel was swung toward two finbacks 
which were separated from the rest of the school 
and were swimming side by side. As they 
dived, we could see that one was very small, 
acalf. The larger one was probably its mother. 


The engines were at dead “slow” and the | 


little steamer slid quietly through the water, 
in a long circle, about the slick where the 
whales went down. 

In a low voice Captain Grahame called to 
the gunner, telling him to shoot the big one 
first, and at almost the same instant I saw the 
tell-tale patch of smooth water just in front of 
the bow. 

I shouted to Sorenson and jumped to the 
starboard side, where, by leaning far out, I 
could see the swirling green spot in the mirror 
of my camera. With a rush, the mother whale 
came to the surface, followed a second later by 
her calf. Sorenson hesitated, swung the gun 
a little to one side and fired. The great cloud 
of smoke blown back in our faces shut out the 
water ahead, but in a few moments it lifted and 
I was surprised to see the whale lying on its side 
at the surface, apparently dead. It was the 
first time I had ever seen a finback float, 
although I had been told that occasionally 
they did not sink when killed. 

While the animal was being secured and the 
air pump started, I climbed to the “barrel” 
to watch the movements of the calf. The little 
fellow refused to leave his dead mother and 
circled around and around the boat within 
easy gun shot. Although he was swimming low 
in the water, showing a small part only of his 
back above the surface, I exposed a plate each 
time he came near until the stock of negatives 
had_ been exhausted. 

In a short time Sorenson had the gun 
reloaded and stood ready for a shot at the calf 
when next he came within range. From the 
masthead I could look far down into the clear 
water and once saw the little finback rising 
almost under the vessel. I shouted a warning 
to the men below, but just before reaching the 
surface he checked his upward rush and dived 
again, appearing fifty yards away. In a short 
time, however, he rose close to the steamer, 
and the harpoon crashed into his side, going 
almost through him. 

When I had descended to the deck and 
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stood beside Captain Grahame on the bridge. 
his face was beaming with smiles. Pulling out 
his watch he said: ‘ 

“Tt ’s only ten o’clock and we ’re so close to 
the station that I think we will tow these three 
in. The rest of the bunch are scattered now, 
but may be they will come together this after- 
noon, and we can get back in time for the 
evening hunting.” 

In half an hour all three whales had been 
made fast to the bow and the engines were 
throbbing monotonously as the sturdy little 
vessel plowed her way through the water, 
leaving a long trail of black smoke in the air 
behind. At two o’clock in the afternoon we 
swept around the rocky headland which guards 
the entrance to the bay, and the four short 
blasts on the whistle echoing back from the 
mountains told the story of the morning’s 
hunt to those on shore. 

The whaling factory is a group of buildings, 
situated in a bay or cove near enough to the 
feeding grounds of the animals to allow the 
steamer to come in each night bringing the 
day’s catch. The dead whales are anchored at 
a buoy in front of a long, inclined platform, 
called the ‘‘slip,” upon which they are drawn 
tail first by means of a steam winch. 

To the uninitiated, the operation of cutting 
up a whale affords a continual round of sur- 
prises. From the time the animal is taken upon 
the slip until the last piece of flesh has been 
put in the boiling vats, the ease and quickness 
with which the great carcass, weighing per- 
haps sixty or seventy tons, is handled seems 
almost incredible. Hardly have the tackles 
been slacked and the body become stationary 
on the slip, before the “ flensers” are at work 
with long knives, making longitudinal incisions 
through the blubber from tail to head, along 
the back, side, and breast. <A steel wire is 
fastened to the end of one of the strips, the winch 
is started, and slowly the great piece of blubber 
is torn away, as one would peel an orange. 
When both sides of the whale have been flensed, 
the entrails are removed and the body hauled 
to the ‘‘carcass platform” at right angles to 
the slip, where the skeleton is stripped of flesh, 
disarticulated, and the bones chopped in pieces. 
Not a particle of the animal is wasted; the 
blubber is ‘‘tried out” for oil, and the meat 
and bones are boiled for the same purpose. 
Later the flesh is artificially dried and sifted, 
making a very fine guano, and the bones are 
ground up for fertilizer. Even the blood is 































boiled and dried with the flesh, and the water 
in which the blubber has been tried out makes 
excellent glue. The fins and tail, after being 
sliced into thin strips, salted and barreled, 
are marketable in Japan, where they are used 
for food, selling at 50 to 75 cents per pound. 
Perhaps some day we shall be using extract 
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made from whale meat, for experiments are 
already being made to utilize the by-products 
in a more profitable way than by turning them 
into fertilizer. The flesh of the whale, if taken 
when the animal is first killed, is really good, 
and several times while I was at the stations it 
formed a welcome break in the usual diet. 


HOW MEN GET RICH, AND THE RIGHT 
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THREE WAYS IN WHICH GREAT FORTUNES COME—GENERALLY THE 
RESULT OF THE COMMUNITY RATHER THAN OF INDIVIDUAL EF- 
FORT—HOW THEY OUGHT TO BE TAXED—HOW TO REGARD RICHES 


BY 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


[The following pages are published from Mr. Carnegie’s volume, just issued, on “ Problems 0} 
To-day.” In another instalment he will explain why he believes in profit-sharing and in the owner- 
ship of industries by the workers as the final relation between Labor and Capital —'Tur Epirors. 


ences in men, it still remains true 

that contrasts in their wealth are 
infinitely greater than those existing between 
them in their different qualities, abilities, 
education, and, except the supreme few, 
their contributions to the world’s work. It 
should be remembered always that wealth 
is not chiefly the product of the individual 
under present conditions, but largely the 
joint product of the community. 

Let us go to the root of the matter, and 
inquire how fortunes are created, whence 
and how they arise. This the writer has 
recently attempted to do in the following 
manner: 

Imagine an honest, hard-working farmer 
who finds himself able to give to each of his 
two sons a farm. ‘They have married admir- 
able young women of the neighborhood, 
of good kith and kin, friends from youth — 
no mistake about their virtues. The sons 
find farms, one in the centre of Manhattan 
Island, the other beyond the Harlem. They 
cast lots for the farms as the fairest method, 
thus letting the fates decide. Neither has a 
preference. The Harlem farm falls to the 
elder, the Manhattan to the younger. Mark 
now the problem of wealth, how it develops. 


\ FTER making full allowance for differ- 


A few hundred dollars buy the farms, and 
the loving brothers set out for themselves. 
They are respected by all, loved by their 
intimates. To the extent of their means, 
they are liberal contributors to all good causes, 
and especially to the relief of neighbors who 
through exceptional troubles need friendly 
aid and counsel. They are equally industrious, 
cultivate their farms equally well, and in 
every respect are equally good citizens of the 
State. Their children grow up and are 
educated together. 

The growth of New York City northward 
soon makes the children of the younger 
millionaires, while those of the elder remain 
simple farmers in comfortable circumstances, 
but, fortunate in this beyond their cousins, 
still of the class who have to perform some 
service to their fellows and thus earn a 
livelihood. 

Now, who or what made this difference in 
wealth? Not labor, not skill. No, nor 
superior ability, sagacity, nor enterprise, nor 
greater public service. The community 
created the millionaire’s wealth. While he 
slept it grew as fast as when he was awake. 
It would have arisen exactly as it did had 
he been on the Harlem and his brother on 
the Manhattan farm. 
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The younger farmer, now a great property- 
holder, dies, and his children in due time 
pass away, each leaving millions, since the 
farm has become part of a great city, and 
immense buildings upen it produce annual 
rents of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

When these children die, who have neither 
toiled nor spun, what canon of justice would 
be violated were the nation to step in and 
say that, since the aggregation of their fellow- 
men called “the community” created the 
decedents’ wealth, it is entitled to a large 
portion of it as they pass away? The com- 
munity has refrained from exacting any 
part during their lives. The heirs have been 
allowed to enjoy it all, because although in 
their case the wealth was a purely communal 
growth, yet in other cases wealth often comes 
largely from individual effort and ability, 
and hence it is better for the community to 
allow such ability to remain in charge of 
fortune-making, because most likely to suc- 
ceed, and in so: doing develop our country’s 
resources. 

It would be unwise to interfere with the 
working bees; better allow them to continue 
gathering honey during their lives. When 
they die, the nation should have a large portion 
of the honey remaining in the hives; it is 
immaterial at what date collection is made, 
so that it comes to the national treasury at 
last. 

That by far the greatest amount of wealth 
created in any branch comes from enhanced 
values of real property is especially true in 
a prosperous country, increasing rapidly in 
population, like the United States. The 
census shows that from 18go0 to 1900 the 
value of real estate increased from 
$39,544,544,333 to  $52,537,628,164, an 
increase of $12,993,083,831; $1,300,000,000 
per year, over $3,500,000 per day. 

The obvious creator of this wealth is not 
the individual, but the community, as we 
see in the case of the two brother farmers. 
Property may pass through many proprietors, 
each paying more for it than his predecessor; 
but whether each succeeding owner sells to 
his successor at a profit depends almost 
solely upon whether the surrounding popu- 
lation increases. Let population remain 


stationary, and so do values of property. Let 
it decline, and values fall even more rapidly. 
In other words, increased population — the 
community — increases the wealth in each 


successive generation. Decrease of popu- 
lation reduces it, and this law holds in the 
whole of that vast and greatest field of wealth, 
real estate. In no other field’ is the making 
of wealth so greatly dependent upon the 
community, so little upon the owner, who 
may wholly neglect it without injury. There- 
fore, no other form of wealth should contribute 
to the nation so generously. 


HOW WEALTH IS GOT IN BUSINESS 


Let us now trace the acquisition of wealth 
by the active business man who has some 
personal part, and often not a small one, in 
creating it. 

Imagine five brothers, sons of another hard- 
working farmer. The first settles in New 
York City, the second in Pittsburg, the third 
in Chicago, and the fourth in Montana. The 
first sees that railroads in every direction are 
essential to the coming metropolis, devotes 
himself to this field, and obtains large interests 
therein. As the population of the country 
increases, and that of New York City bounds 
ahead into the millions, these lines of trans- 
port laden with traffic justify increasing 
bonded debt. Having the figures under his 
eve, he sees that the shares of these railways 
are sure to become dividend-paying, that even 
already there are surplus earnings beyond 
the bonded interest, which, if not needed for 
pressing extensions, could be paid in dividends 
and make the stock par. He strains his credit, 
borrows great sums, buys the shares when 
prices are low, and, floating upon a tidal wave 
of swelling prosperity, caused by the increased 
traffic of rapidly increasing communities, he 
soon becomes a multi-millionaire, and at his 
death his children are all left millionaires. 
In the consolidation of the various short lines 
into one great whole there was margin for a 
stupendous increase of capital; and in other 
collateral fields there lay numerous opportu- 
nities for profitable exploitation, all, however, 
dependent upon an expanding population for 
increased values. 

Now, while the founder of the family must 
be credited with remarkable ability and 
with having done the state some service in 
his day and generation, it cannot be denied 
that the chief creators of his wealth were the 
increasing communities along the railroads, 
which gave the traffic that lifted these lines 
into dividend-payers upon a capital far beyond 
their actual cost. 

































In the work and its profits the nation was 
an essential partner, and is equally entitled 
with the individual to share in the dividends. 

The second son is so fortunate as to settle 
in Pittsburg when it had just been discovered 
that some of the coalfields of which it is the 
centre produced a coking-coal admirably 
adapted for iron-ore smelting. Another vein 
easily mined proved a splendid steam-coal. 
Small iron-mills soon sprang up. Everything 
indicated that here indeed was the future 
iron city, where steel could be produced more 
cheaply than in any other location in the 
world. Naturally, his attention was turned 
in this direction. He wooed the genius of 
the place. This was not anything extraor- 
dinarily clever. It was in the air. He is 
entitled to credit for having abiding faith in 
the future of his country and of steel, and for 
risking with his young companions not only 
all he had, which was little or nothing, but 
all they could induce timid bankers to lend 
from time to time. He and his partners built 
mills and furnaces, and finally owned a large 
concern making millions yearly. This son 
and his partners looked ahead. 

They visited other lands and noted condi- 
tions, and finally concluded that a large supply 
of raw materials was the key to permanent 
prosperity. Accordingly, they bought or leased 
many mines of iron ore, many thousands of 
acres of coal and of limestone and also of 
natural-gas territory, and at last had for many 
long years a full supply of all the minerals 
required to produce iron and steel. 

This was sound policy, but it did not require 
genius, only intelligent study, foresight and 
good judgment, to see that. They did not 
produce these minerals; they saw them lying 
around open for sale at prices that are now 
deemed only nominal. Much of the wealth 
of the concern came from these minerals, 
which were once the public property of the 
community, and were easily secured by this 
fortunate son and his partners upon trifling 
rovalties. 

Their venture was made profitable by the 
demand for their products, iron and steel, from 
the expanding population engaged in settling 
a new continent. Without new populous 
communities far and near, no millionairedom 
was possible for them. The increasing popula- 
tion was always the important factor in their 
success. Why should the nation be denied 
participation in the results when the gatherers 
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cease to gather and a division has to be made? 

The third son was attracted to Chicago, 
and quite naturally became an employee in 
a meat packing concern, in which he soon 
made himself indispensable. A small interest 
in the business was finally won by him, and 
he rose in due time to millionairedom, just as 
the population of the country swelled. If 
Chicago to-day, and our country generally, 
had only the population of early days, there 
could have been no great fortune for the third 
son. Here, as before, it was the magnitude 
of the business, based solely upon the wants 
of the population, that swelled the yearly 
profits and produced prodigious fortunes. 

The fourth son, attracted by the stories of 
Hecla and Calumet, and other rich mines 
which ‘“‘far surpass the wealth of Ormus or 
of Ind,”’ settled in Montana, and was lucky 
after some years of rude experience. His 
ventures gave him the coveted millionairedom. 
The amount of copper and silver required by 
the teeming population of the country and of 
other lands kept prices high, and hence his 
enormous profits mined from land for which 
only a trifle was paid to the general govern- 
ment not so long ago. He did not create his 
wealth; he only dug it out of the mine as 
the demands of the people gave value to the 
previously worthless stones. Here especially 
we cannot but feel that the people who created 
the value should share the dividends when 
these must pass into other hands. 

The fifth son had a melancholy career. 
He settled in New York City while young, 
and unfortunately began his labors in a stock- 
broker’s office, where he soon became absorbed 
in the fluctuations of the exchange, while his 
fond mother proudly announced to all she 
met that he was “in business.” From this 
the step was easy to taking chances with his 
small earnings. His gambling adventures 
proved successful. It was an era of rising 
values, and he soon acquired wealth without 
increasing values, for speculation is the para- 
site of business, feeding upon values, creating 
none. A few years and the feverish life of 
the gamester told’ upon him. He was led 
into a scheme to corner a certain stock, and, 
as was to have been expected, he found that 
men who will conspire to entrap others will 
not hesitate to deceive their partners’ upon 
occasion if sure it will pay and is safe from 
exposure. He ended his life by his own hand. 
His end serves to keep his brothers strong 
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in the resolve never to gamble. The specu- 
lator seldom leaves a millionaire’s fortune, 
unless he breaks down or passes away when 
his ventures are momentarily successful. 

In such a case his ill-gotten gold should be 
levied upon by the State at the highest rate 
of all, even beyond that imposed upon real 
estate values. Wealth is often, we may say 
generally, accumulated in such manner as 
benefits the nation in the process; here it 
demoralizes the getter as well as the people, 
and lowers the standard of ethics; it is taken 
without returning any valid consideration 
and ranks with gambler’s gains. 


THE VALUE OF INVENTORS AND EXECUTIVES 


There is one class of millionaires whose 
wealth in very much greater degree than others 
may be credited to themselves: inventors — 
Graham Bell of the telephone, Edison of 
numerous inventions, Westinghouse of the 
airbrake, and others—who originated or 
first applied processes hitherto unused, and 
were sufficiently alive to their pecuniary 
interests to hold large shares in the companies 
formed to develop and introduce them to the 
public. Their wealth had its origin in their 
own inventive brains. All honor to the 
inventor! He stands upon a higher platform 
than the others. 

It may be said that in greater or less degree 
our leading manufacturers, railroad-builders, 
department-store projectors, meat-packers, and 
other specialists in one line or other had 
to adopt new methods and with few, if any, 
exceptions there can be traced in their careers 
some special form of ability upon which their 
success depended, thus distinguishing them 
from the mass of competitors. No doubt 
this is correct, yet the inventions or processes 
used were the work of others, so that all they 
did was to introduce new methods of manage- 
ment or to recognize and utilize opportunities. 
This the inventor class have also done if they 
have become millionaires, but in addition 
they have invented the new processes. So 
that these deserve to reap beyond the other 
class, yet only in degree, because both classes 
alike depend upon increasing population — 
the masses, who require, or consume, the 
article produced — so that even the inventor’s 
wealth is in great part dependent upon the 
community which uses his productions. 

It is difficult to understand why, at the death 
of its possessor, great wealth, gathered or 


created in any of these or in other forms, 
should not be shared by the community which 
has been the most potent cause or partner of 
allin its creation. We have seen that enormous 
fortunes are dependent upon the community; 
without great and increasing population, there 
could be no great wealth. Where wealth 
accrues honorably, the people ‘are always 
silent partners. 

It is not denied that the great administrator, 
whether as railroad-builder, steamship-owner, 
manufacturer, merchant, or banker, is an 
exceptional man, or that millions honestly 
made in any useful occupation give evidence 
of ability, foresight, and assiduity above the 
common, and prove the man who has made 
them a very valuable member of society. 
In no wise, therefore, should such men _ be 
unduly hampered or restricted as long as they 
are spared. After all, they can absorb com- 
paratively little; and, generally speaking, the 
money-making man, in contrast to his heirs, 
who generally become members of the smart 
or fast set, is abstemious, retiring, and little 
of a spendthrift. The millionaire himself is 
probably the least expensive bee in the indus- 
trial hive, taking into account the amount of 
honey he gathers and what he consumes. 

Practically every thousand of his money is 
at work for the development of the country, 
and earning interest, much of it paying labor. 

In the interests of the community, therefore, 
he should not be disturbed while gathering 
honey, provided it be destined largely for the 
general hive, under a just system of taxation, 
when he passes away. 


THE TRUE VIEW OF RICH MEN 


Those who have not had opportunity to 
study the operation of wealth in the world are 
naturally led astray. They see its possessors 
in their palaces surrounded with every luxury, 
their gorgeous carriages in the park; they read 
of their extravagant balls, of riotous living 
and inordinate expenditure, and, worse than 
this, of gambling at cards, and upon horses 
— horse-racing in Britain is still unfortunately 
under the highest patronage — sights natu- 
rally hard to bear by those suffering for the 
necessaries of life. 

The writer has no desire to minimize this 
sad contrast, nor to say one word in its defense. 
It is one of the saddest and most indefensible 
of all contrasts presented in life; but when we 
proceed to trace the work of wealth as a whole, 
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it is soon found that even these extravagances 
absorb but a small fraction of it. The mil- 
lionaire’s funds are all at work: only a small 
sum lies in bank subject to check. Our 
railways and steamships, mills and furnaces, 
industrial structures, and much of the needed 
working capital to keep these in operation, 
are the result of invested wealth. The mil- 


lionaire with two, and the new multi-millionaire | 


with twenty, millions sterling, keep only 
trifling sums lying idle. All else they put to 
work, much of it employing labor. They 
cannot escape this unless they turn misers 
and keep the gold to gloat over, which 
no rich man does whom the writer knows 
or has heard of. On the contrary, the 
millionaire as a rule is both mindful and 
shrewd, more apt than those of smaller 
fortune to invest his capital carefully. Besides, 
he is usually a man of simple tastes and 
averse to display. 

Whatever impressions the workers may 
receive of the wealthier classes, the fact is 
indisputable that their surplus money, minus 
a small fraction, must augment the wage 
fund, and in some line or other benefit those 
who labor. Even their extravagances must 
in their course contribute to the business of 
many people struggling to obtain a com- 
petence, and hence to the employment of 
labor. Little can be spent by the rich with- 
out drawing upon the labor of others, which 
must. be paid for. All that the millionaire 
can get out of life is superior food, raiment, 
and shelter. Only a small, a very small 
percentage of all his millions can be absolutely 
wasted. 

When the Socialist, therefore, speaks of all 
wealth going back to the State, he proclaims 
no great change in its mission. The State, 
sole owner, would use it just as the owners 
now use all but a fraction of it; that is, invest 
it in some of the multiform ways leading to 
the reward of labor. It is simply a question 
whether State as against Individual control 
of wealth would prove more productive, 
which, judging from experience of State and 
Individual management so far as yet tested, 
may gravely be doubted. It could not make 
much difference to the workers whether the 
title to the wealth rested in the State or in 
individuals if the State decided, as individuals 
now do, to recompense labor according to 
value as determined by demand — the fairest 
Standard. All would remain very much as 





now; one would still get five talents, one ten, 
and a few would get very many talents, and 
individualism would reign. 

The bridge has yet to be found that spans 
the gulf between equal and unequal com- 
pensation for varied service; yet, until this 
be found — we believe it to be non-existent 
and impossible to devise — there can be no 
Communism, nor indeed any milder form 
of Socialism to which serious objection need 
be made by earnest improvers of present 
conditions, since the absorption of “ Private 
property” and ‘Equal compensation,” the two 
pillars of Revolutionary Socialism, are inevit- 
ably relegated to the distant future until a 
practicable mode of obtaining and managing 
them be found. 

We hear far too much these days upon 
the subject of wealth as the main object 
of life. Only by the manual working man 
and poor classes is money regarded as 
the great idol of our age, before which all 
fall prostrate, and this simply because it is 
their one pressing want and its acquisition 
their life work. 

Let this be noted by the workers: none of 
the professions regard great wealth as the 
chief prize. Its acquisition is not their aim. 
Consider the man who selects the noble 
career of a physician, knowing all its trials, 
and consecrates himself to the amelioration 
of human suffering. He knows well fortune is 
not there to be found. He has a much higher 
prize than wealth in view. 

Consider the minister, he who feels that he 
has a message to deliver to his fellows and, 
answering, embraces the call. Wealth does 
not allure him. 

So with the lawyer. Wealth is not in his 
mind as the reward of his labors. The Chief 
Justices of the Supreme Courts are above 
pecuniary gain. The inventor, the architect, 
the engineer, and the scientist all have nobler 
rewards before them than riches. Only a 
modest competence is the reasonable expecta- 
tion of all these classes. 

The great teachers of their feilows, the 
presidents and professors of our seats of learn- 
ing, and the teachers of our common schools 
— what thought have they of bowing before 
the vulgar idol of wealth? Our poets, authors, 
statesmen, the very highest types of humanity, 
are above the allurements of money-making. 
These know of higher satisfactions and nobler 
lives than those of the mere millionaire. 
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Having their nobler missions, they have no 
time to waste accumulating dross. 


“MILLIONAIRES WHO LAUGH ARE RARE”’ 


All these men are quite right, for beyond a 
competence for old age, which need not be great 
and may be very small, wealth lessens rather 
than increases human happiness, Millionaires 
who laugh are rare. The deplorable family 
quarrels which so often afflict the rich, generally 
have their rise in sordid differences about 
money. ‘The most miscrable of men, as old 
age approaches, are those who have made 
money-making their god; like flies on the 
wheel, these unfortunates fondly believed they 
were really driving it, only to find when 
tired and craving rest that it is impossible for 
them to get off, and they are lost — plenty to 
retire upon but nothing to retire to, and so 
they end as they began, striving to add to their 
useless hoards, passing into nothingness, 
leaving their money behind for heirs to quarrel 
over, only because they cannot take it with 
them —a melancholy end, much less enviable 
than that of their poorer fellows. 

Wealth confers no fame although it may 
buy titles where such prevail. Nor are the 
memories of millionaires as a class fondly 
cherished. It is a low and vulgar ambition 
to amass money, which should always be 
the slave, never the master, of man. 

There is one fundamental difference between 
Rank and Wealth. There can be no heredi- 
tary aristocracy of wealth. Where it is left 
free, as a rule it passes in three generations 
from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves in all English- 
speaking lands except the United Kingdom, 
where the law of primogeniture and legal 
settlements guard a hereditary class and 
defeat the operation of the natural law. In 
free lands the children of millionaires and 
their children may be safely trusted to f'fl 
the law; to keep a fortune is scarcely less 
difficult than to acquire it. Wealth is dis- 
persive where unbuttressed by special laws 
designed to keep it in certain channels, all 
of which laws should be promptly repealed. 

Wealth in America, the land of greatest 
fortunes, never yet has passed beyond the 
third generation. It seldom gets so far. We 
have a few, a very few, families of the third 
generation now spending the fortunes made 
by their grandfathers. The two or three 
greatest fortunes of their day are now being 
freely distributed among the children and 
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grandchildren, and will be reduced to moder- 
ate sums for each when the present children 
reach maturity; as certain as fate many of 
their descendants will be found toiling as their 
able ancestors did in their shirt-sleeves. 
We may safely trust those who have not made 
the money to prove adepts in squandering it. 

Great fortunes are few. The aggregate of 
wealth embraced in these is small compared 
with the amount in very moderate fortunes. 
The former attract attention far beyond their 
importance. 

Gigantic fortunes, in the nature of things, 
must be fewer and harder to build up in the 
future than in the past. Most great enter- 
prises are now in the corporate form. The 
writer knows of but one man now in active 
business who is likely to have an exceptionally 
large estate, and the foundation of that was 
laid more than half a century ago by the pur- 
chase of timber lands which have increased 
enormously in value. 


IF WEALTH WERE EQUALLY DIVIDED 


The equal distribution of wealth is one of 
the loudest cries of the Socialist. Let us 
suppose that a philanthropist — which gen- 
erally means a man with more money than 
sense — resolved to act upon that idea and 
distribute his fortune among the poor of London 
or New York, went to them one morning and 
announced his purpose. He is soon sur- 
rounded, and begins the distribution. Each 
man or woman gets pro rata, say $25, until 
many thousands are given away, the crowd 
still constantly increasing. He returns at 
night to witness the result, and shudders at 
the vision that presents itself. Are these 
indeed men and women, or only degraded 
wretches in human form? Is it not evident 
to all that the first and indispensable work 
of the Socialist is the elevation of humanity 
to that standard of conduct which would 
ensure the wise and sober use of benefactions? 
We would all agree that when this necessary 
elevation was reached, the discussion of further 
steps to relieve distress would be in order. 

Meanwhile, the foolish distributer would 
have done more injury to his fellows in one 
day than he could probably do good all the 
rest of his life. ‘Down on your knees and 
crawl for pardon,” are the words one would 
undoubtedly apply to such a philanthropist. 

Imagine every man, woman and _ child 
in Britain receiving $200, which is one’s 
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proportion of the national wealth, if equally 
divided. What would be the result? Satur- 
_nalia for a time, then rich and poor as before 
slowly emerging, the last state worse than 
the first. 

It is self-evident that there is at present no 
foundation upon which wealth can be equally 
distributed. The soil has not been prepared. 
Seed sown upon it would be choked by thistles. 
Meanwhile, our immediate duty is to distribute 
surplus wealth to the best of our abilities in 
such forms as we believe best calculated to 
improve existing conditions, and to secure 
its more equitable distribution hereafter by 
heavy progressive death-duties, and by assess- 
ing the people in proportion to their ability 
to support the Government. This policy 
President Roosevelt is strongly advocating in 
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America. It is much more urgently needed 
in Britain. 

We must all learn the great truth that only 
competence is desirable, almost necessary, 
wealth non-essential, and when it does come 
it is only a sacred trust to be administered 
only for the general good. 

When this lesson is truly learned the thirst 
for wealth will lessen, and it will cease to be 
the object of keen pursuit by men in general, 
which it never has been with professional 
classes. People will soon see that it does 
not bring happiness to its possessors and is 
generally injurious to their children. The 
wise man engaged in business will seek only 
a moderate competence and then devote him. 
self to public affairs, laboring for the good of 
others, especially in his own community. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AROUND 
THE WORLD 


A QUARTER OF A MILLION SCHOOLS — THE WORK OF 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


MEN IN MANAGING THE ORGANIZATION—IDENTICAL LESSONS EVERYWHERE— 
WHAT THE WORLD’S SUNDAY SCHOOLS ARE DOING TO CIVILIZE THE WORLD 


BY 


EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


O-DAY, in the great market-place of 
Tunis, I mingled with a crowd of a 
thousand wrangling Arabs — farmers 

and city-dwellers, wholesalers and _ retailers, 
Arab Jews with red fezes and Arabs with 
turbans of every sort, with now and then a coal- 
black Sudanese, buyers and sellers of every- 
thing under this blazing sky. Every turn of 
the kaleidoscope brought fresh types of fierce- 
looking faces into the field of vision, but one 
face stamped its image upon memory more 
nearly ineffaceably than all the others. It 
was the face of a farmer’s boy, a true child of 
the desert, and I watched the little statue in 
bronze for half an hour as he waited by 
the donkeys while his father —a_ stalwart 
Arab whose magnificence could not be dis- 
guised by his soiled robe — haggled over the 
last of the produce that they ‘had brought 
into the city before the dawn. This little lad, 


with his nut-brown face and his wmdextal 
eyes, has in him the untamed fierceness of his 





race — and it came to the surface once, when 
a larger boy crowded him — but he and others 
like him are the hope of North Africa. France 
is giving him a chance, opening to him a vision 
of which his fathers caught never a glimpse, 
and the transformation of all Tunisia will 
be the outcome. 

But France cannot remove from him the 
great blight that for centuries has rested upon 
his race—the curse of Mohammedanism, 
which links him to a decadent and listless past 
in the face of a marvelous future, for the 
essence of Islam is as much a foe to progress 
as the essence of Confucianism or of Budd- 
hism. Mohammedan he is, and a Moham- 
medan he will go to his tomb — unless one of 
the missionaries succeeds in hooking him with 
the colored pictures of a Sunday School paper. 
When the Arab boys break with their ancestral 
faith — and the break is coming sooner or later 
— it will be the culmination of an era more 
hopeful than any that has been forced upon 
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the sons of the desert in all the centuries of 
exciting history that this land has experienced. 
Just what kind of an Arab the boy will become 
after the break remains to be seen; but the 
lifting of the blight is now his greatest need. 

Now that we are grown-ups, you and I, and 
the Christmases are closer together than they 
used to be, most of us are apt to think of the 
Sunday School as a childhood toy and to 
speak of it in the same way that we refer to 
the rag-doll that was once of more importance 
to us than a Presidential election. It is our 
privilege to think of it as we please, but let 
us not forget that it is one of the American 
institutions, one of the few ties that we all 
have in common. It is also a religious insti- 
tution, of course, but so is Christmas itself. 

Since a very large proportion of the best 
people that we have think much the same, way 
about the Sunday School as a factor in the 
making of national character, and since its 
development and extension have been over- 
whelmingly American, it becomes a matter of 
national pride that every hour on Sunday a 
Sunday School modeled on the American 
plan is held somewhere in the world. So this, 
also, is one of our contributions to international 
life; and this, also, is one of the influences 
that are giving the United States recognition 
in nearly every habitable part of the earth’s 
surface. 


CAPTAINS OF SUNDAY SCHOOL INDUSTRY 


The most surprising fact about Sunday 
School extension is that the great syndicate 
that directs it is made up of business men, not 
of preachers or philanthropists; and only a 
very small percentage of the local superinten- 
dents and teachers are connected with the 
clergy. It is essentially a layman’s work, and 
all the compensation that any of them get out 
of it is the joy of the working. Of the half- 
dozen men who are recognized as “captains 
of Sunday School industry,” one is a manu- 
facturer whose name is familiar in every part 
of the United States, one is a publisher, one is 
a contractor engaged in structural iron work, 
one is a physician, and all of them are eminently 
successful in business. They have organized 


the Sunday School forces into a religious 
corporation and conduct it on business lines. 
When the working capital becomes inadequate, 
they draw their personal checks to increase it. 
They are its active directors, taking much 
valuable time from their private businesses 
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and sometimes allowing their own affairs to 
wait for attention until the “corporation” 
work has been discharged. And there is no 
weak sentimentality about them. Here are 
the men: 

Mr. William N. Hartshorn, a publisher, of 
Boston, began life as a poor farmer’s son in 
New Hampshire, though a direct descendant 
of General Israel Putnam. His father was 
one of the first farmers to introduce the practice 
of sending milk daily from the New Hampshire 
hills to the Boston market. His son William 
soon followed the milk, and the boy took a 
three months’ commercial course on borrowed 
money before looking for a job. But he was 
seriously handicapped by inability to speak 
without stuttering and nobody seemed to have 
a place for him. Finally he agreed to canvas 
a New Hampshire town in the interest of a 
steel engraving, in spite of the fact that he 
could not avail himself of the ordinary can- 
vasser’s persuasive eloquence. He began by 
writing this on a card: 





PLEASE PERMIT A YOUNG MAN TO SHOW THE 
LADY OF THE HOUSE A STEEL ENGRAV- 
ING, “CHRIST WALKING ON THE WATER” 











That card, framed, now hangs in his beauti- 
ful Boston home. 

But the card did not give him entrée into 
the New Hampshire houses. The first nine 
doors were shut in his face, but the tenth lady 
proved a customer. He kept on until he 
had money enough to take him to Kalamazoo, 
Mich., where he went to work in a drug-store at 
$50 a year and board, with a sixteen-hour day. 
Within three months he was manager of the 
drug-store. At the end of his year he went 
to Detroit, worked in a bookstore for several 
years, then returned to Boston as one of the 
business managers of the Youth’s Companion. 
He proved his ability by marrying the 
publisher’s daughter soon afterward, in spite 
of his defect in speech. Finally he took hold 
of a decrepit publication and made of it a 
magazine that now has a monthly circulation 
of about 200,000. 

He showed the same kind of ability in 
Sunday School work. In 1879 he took charge 
of the children’s department of the Ruggles 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, where his 
wife was a teacher. Within three years they 
raised the average attendance from 75 to 400. 
Curiously enough, he found himself in demand 
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as a speaker at Sunday School conventions, in 
spite of the stammering, which he had done 
his best to overcome. He was made president 
of the Sunday School Association of Boston, 
next of the county, and then of the state. In 
each case he perfected the same kind of 
efficient organization that had made his own 
business prosperous. In 1902, when the 
International Committee lost Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs, Mr. Hartshorn was the unanimous 
choice for the leadership of the world-wide 
Sunday School advance. Last year it cost 
him $14,000 to have the privilege of giving a 
large part of his time to this work. Mrs. 
Hartshorn, now a helpless invalid unable 
to speak more than a word, also makes large 
gifts for the same purpose. And this is the 
spirit in which the man is doing his beneficent 
work: “It is a thing to be profoundly grate- 
ful for, that God is using for his service the 
life he has given me.” 

Mr. F. M. Wells, of Chicago, another leader, 
is also of sturdy Yankee parentage, his father 
having been a man who once bankrupted 
himself to make good his endorsement of a 
friend’s note. The boy began his’ business 
career in Chicago at the age of seventeen as 
errand-boy at $4 a week. The next year he 
was timekeeper in a large packing-house, 
where the head of the firm had a way of ques- 
tioning the workmen at the end of the week 
in order to check up the timekeeper’s record. A 
brief experience with his new eighteen-year old 
timekeeper led the packer to discontinue this 
practice. A few years later, when young Wells 
had made the preliminary arrangements with 
the girl of his choice, the packer loaned him 
the money for building a home on the 
site where his present mansion stands in 
Englewood. 

The long illness and subsequent death of 
his young wife put an end to this part of Mr. 
Wells’s career. In 1885, after three years’ 
experience as a traveling salesman for a 
grocery house, he decided to begin life over 
as a builder, in partnership with his brother. 
This had been the life-work of the father. 
Mr. Wells started in as a bricklayer, and he 
had his heart in his work. The two sons 
maintained their father’s reputation of integ- 
rity, and their business prospered greatly. In 
the last fifteen years, their company has con- 
structed about $40,000,000 worth of buildings. 

This is the man who is now the treasurer of 
the International Sunday School Committee, 
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and a large part of his duty is to pay bills 
with his own checks when the funds are low. 
He has held many other official positions but 
considers that his greatest work has been done 
as a teacher. But he has also done much to 
make the International Committee an efficient 
business organization. 

One of his friends has made a remark that 
would make a creditable epitaph for any man’s 
tombstone: “I don’t think that I ever heard 
him suggest that the other fellow should do it.” 

One of the things which Mr. Henry J. 
Heinz of Pittsburg has never advertised is 
his ““M. O. Book,’’ but it has done more to 
establish him in the business world than any 
thing else. During the panic of ’73, his firm 
went to the wall and repudiated its debts. 
Mr. Heinz, whose protest against this action 
was ineffectual because he held only a minority 
interest, personally assumed all the obligations 
of the bankrupt firm. Years of struggle 
followed, but, one by one, every debt that he 
had entered in his Moral Obligation Book was 
paid in full, and the book was closed. He 
will not talk about it himself, but the business 
men of Pittsburg have not so much reluctance. 

Young Heinz had, from his earliest years, 
been no stranger to adverse circumstances. 
His first occupation was that of a helper for 
his father, who was a bricklayer in Sharps- 
burg, Pa. The family had a large garden 
and the surplus vegetables were peddled about 
the village in a basket or wheelbarrow by the 
boy. One of his proudest achievements was 
the winning of third prize in a potato-digging 
contest on a farm where he had hired himself 
temporarily at twenty-five centsaday. To-day 
he is perhaps the largest manufacturer of 
vegetable products in the world. His present 
business of manufacturing began in a humble 
way in his father’s home at Sharpsburg. The 
old house may be seen to-day on his 4o-acre 
plant near Pittsburg; he had it brought down 
the river on a flat-boat four years ago. 

In Mr. Heinz’s private office is another 
exhibit —a book-case filled with reports of 
Sunday School conventions — that tells of 
an important outlet for his activities. This 
work for the world’s children has had a large 
share of his personal attention through all the 
years, and his skill in the selection of efficient 
men has characterized his benevolent work as 
well as his business. One of the leaders in 
the international movement to-day was once 
selected by Mr. Heinz as a business associate, 
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but the man was worth so much to the Sunday 
School organization that he decided not to 
tempt him away from it. One of Mr. Heinz’s 
greatest services to this movement is the 
organization of the Sunday School work in 
Japan. Impressed with the opportunity while 
traveling through Japan in 1902, he made it 
possible to send to that country Mr. Frank 
L. Brown, of Brooklyn — another business 
man with Sunday Schools as a side-line — and 
there the movement is now thoroughly organ- 
ized. Mr. Heinz gives $1,000 a year for this 
specific purpose, and his time is always at the 
service of the International Committee, of 
which he is a very active member. 

Dr. George W. Bailey, a retired physician 
and business man of Philadelphia, is another. 
Like the other members of the committee, he 
rose from obscurity. Born on a New Jersey 
farrn, he acquired the elements of an education 
as best he could and then taught school and 
hired himself out as a plain farm laborer until 
he had money enough to enter the medical 
department of the University of Pennsylvania. 
His father did not live to see him graduate, 
but the proudest woman in the Academy of 
Music when he received his diploma was his 
mother. After he had built up a large practice 
and found the strain overtaxing his strength, 
he abandoned his profession and went into 
business. Though giving most of his attention 
at present to Sunday School matters, he is 
director of a number of corporations and 
enjoys the confidence of many men of finance. 
For a long period, ending last year, he served 
the International Committee as its treasurer. 

The general secretary of the International 
Committee is Mr. Marion Lawrance, of 
Toledo, O. He was once a traveling salesman 
and also an insurance solicitor, but now he 
travels 25,000 miles a year in the interest of 
the American Sunday Schools, a task which 
has occupied all his time for nearly ten years. 

This is the class of men who are making 
it one of their objects in life to place a Sunday 
School within reach of every boy and girl 
in the world — Mohammedan, Buddhist, 
pagan, what-not —and they are doing the 
work with the same business sense that charac- 
terizes their other activities. The methods, 
in brief, are these: 

First, the workers are thoroughly organized, 
with the International Committee as the hub 
of the wheel. The headquarters are in 


Chicago, for most of the leaders and the large 
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contributors are Americans. There is also a 
centre of organization in the countries where 
many Sunday Schools have been established, 
and in Great Britain, China, and Japan. Mr. 
Marion Lawrance, as the General Secretary, 
exercises throughout the world the responsi- 
bilities of the captain of a ship, together with 
the vigilance of the lookout in the-“ crow’s nest” 
on the forward mast. The general direction of 
the movement is entrusted to him and a small 
executive committee, since it is not possible 
for the world-wide committee to confer except 
at the international conventions, held every 
four years. 

Second, the leaders have arranged that the 
same Sunday School lesson shall be studied 
all over the world. Thus, if one’s sense of 
hearing had no limitations, he might hear 
the “Golden Text” recited every Sunday 
from dawn to dark, in all manner of languages. 
The details of this part of the work are handled 
by a sub-committee made up principally of 
biblical scholars —an American section and 
a British section. Theirs is a ticklish task, 
for national tastes and denominational dif- 
ferences and individual preferences must 
always be kept in mind. The routine follows 
a prescribed course —a certain number of 
lessons from the Old Testament and from the 
New, covering the entire Bible in six years, 
with temperance and other special lessons at 
regular intervals. The selection of the topics, 
the readings, and the lessons must be made 
at least two years in advance, in order that 
the writers of commentaries and “lesson helps”’ 
may have time for their editorial work, and 
that the publishers may issue their ‘“ quarter- 
lies” and leaflets in all the languages that 
Sunday School children speak. When it is 
stated that the lessons for India alone must 
be translated into at least forty languages 
and dialects, the magnitude of this task will be 
apparent. 

The American section of this lesson com- 
mittee formerly did all the work and shouldered 
the entire responsibility, but the codperation 
of the British workers has begun to lighten the 
burden. One of the members of the committee 
explained recently that the lessons are the 
work of fifteen men — twelve from the United 
States and three from Canada — representing 
nine different denominations and _ holding 
fifteen different points of view on details. 
Usually some patient, good-natured member 
undertakes the first rough draft of a year’s 
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lessons, and a copy is sent to all the members. 
Eventually the committee meets for dis- 
cussion with a long list of suggested changes 
from every man. When the committee finally 
agrees on the year’s course, it is submitted to 
Sunday School leaders throughout the world, 
and nearly every one of them shows how he 
would have done the work differently. In 
three sessions of the committee, covering forty- 
eight lessons, it was found necessary to 
modify thirty-one topics, change thirty-three 
“Golden Texts,” and to cut out six lessons 
altogether. 


THE SCHOOLS AROUND THE WORLD 


If the general secretary and a series of his 
successors were to start on a systematic visita- 
tion of the Sunday Schools of the United 
States, spending one Sunday with each school 
now in existence, it would keep them on the 
march until the year 4816 A.D. The teachers 
and officers who work in these schools without 
pay would make a line 568 miles long (allowing 
two feet for each person) and the line of 
scholars would just about reach from New 
York City to San Francisco. There are more 
children in the Sunday Schools of the United 
States than in all the rest of the world combined. 
Pennsylvania leads the states of the Union 
in enrolment, for one-fourth of the entire 
population goes to Sunday School. Two 
other states — New York and Ohio — have 
more than a million names on their books. 
Of the entire population of the United States 
— including adults and infants — about one 
in seven study the international lessons in the 
Protestant schools every Sunday. Of the 
10,000,000 Negroes in the country, about one 
in ten goes to Sunday School. There are also 
small schools among the Chinese, Japanese, 
Indians, and other foreign elements. There 
are about 50 Sunday Schools in Alaska, 125 
in Porto Rico, and 150 in Hawaii. Canada 
has about 10,000; the West Indies has more 
than 2,000; Mexico, 425; Central America, 
230; South America, 350. 

Europe of course comes next, Great Britain 
having about 46,000 schools out of a total of 
about 75,000. The “father of the Sunday 
School” — Robert Raikes, Gloucester — gave 
the movement its inspiration. The British Sun- 
day School Union has a publishing department 
at Ludgate Hill, London, that issues about 
twenty million copies of publications of all kinds 
in a single year. In one of the poorest districts 
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of London is one of the most remarkable 
Sunday Schools in the world — a department of 


the Rye Lane Baptist Church. The pupils in 
this school support a missionary in China and 
another in India; they also pay the salary of 
a native preacher in each of these countries and 
“the expenses of educating an orphan girl in 
India; they have a bed in a Chinese Hospital 
and a school for girls in the same empire. In 
addition to these specific charities, the school 
contributes about $400 a year through the 
regular church missionary societies and they 
make a Christmas contribution of boxes of 
clothing and toys for the Far East every year. 

Germany has about 8,000 schools, with a 
million scholars, but little Finland is third 
with 7,600. Sweden is fourth, with 4,450 
schools. The wife of a British consul organ- 
ized the first in 1833, at Stockholm, but it did 
not survive. Eighteen years later, an inspector 
for the poor invited a number of the poorest 
children to his home on Christmas eve to eat 
porridge and milk, and this was the beginning 
of the first permanent Sunday School. 

Holland has about 2,000 schools, Switzer- 
land nearly as many, and France has 1,200. 
There is one in the little town of Nemours 
where Henry III. signed, in 1579, the edict 
that took away the religious liberty of the 
Huguenots. Denmark has more than a 
thousand schools within its own borders, a 
few in the Faroe Islands, and one or two in 
Greenland and Iceland. Norway has 325 
Sunday Schools, while Italy and Russia have 
each about 350. <A grand-daughter of Gari- 
baldi is one of the teachers in Rome, where 
the last world’s convention was held. On 
one of the committees at that gathering were 
two professors in the University of Naples, 
one in the University of Pisa, and a long list 
of statesmen and professional men. 

Portugal, Bulgaria, Greece, and European 
Turkey have each a little handful of schools, 
chiefly connected with the Protestant missions. 
There have been two Sunday Schools in Athens 
for about fifty years, one of which was mobbed 
in 1861. 


TWO THOUSAND SCHOOLS IN ASIA 


In Asia, the home of more than half of the 
human race, the Sunday School is distinctly 
a missionary product and is overwhelmingly 
American. Japan has by far the largest 
number — about a thousand. They were 
compactly organized last year by Mr. Frank 
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L. Brown, of Brooklyn, and Judge Watanabe 
of the Tokio Court of Appeals is the asso- 
ciation’s president. 

Turkey has about 500 schools, with a large 
working force. There are about 200 mission- 
aries and 1,100 native evangelists there, and 
all of them are mainly at work for the children. 
The Sunday Schools are picturesque gatherings, 
with the classes grouped on the floor about 
their teachers in the fashion that the Orient 
has followed for centuries. On the one side 
are the men and boys in red fezes; on the 
other the women in bright-colored dresses. 
One of these schools was organized by a native 
girl at Mopsuestia, once the home of the fam- 
ous Theodore of Mopsuestia, the friend of 
the more renowned Chrysostom. An Ameri- 
can minister visited it not long ago and, as 
he was leaving, a little girl gave him a bundle 
of copper coins amounting to about seventy 
cents. She explained that she had heard of 
the miserable lot of the child-widows of India 
and wanted to help them. In Palestine, where 
there are few American missionaries, there 
are also few important Sunday Schools, 


but there are small beginnings in many of the 
little villages where Jesus of Nazareth estab- 


lished the faith that now dominates the world. 
Here the parables of the lesson are often studied 
on the very spot where they were first 
pronounced. 

Britain’s Indian province — with an extent 
of about 2,000 miles in two directions, and with 
nearly one-fifth of the world’s population 
speaking 185 languages and dialects — has 
less than 200 Sunday Schools. Yet there are 
a hundred million children in India; it is said 
that of every four children born in the British 
Empire, three look into the face of an Indian 
mother. The Sunday School movement is 
well organized and has for its president the 
distinguished Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir Andrew Fraser — who has also been active 
in the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

The Chinese empire has more than a hun- 
dred schools, linked together by a central 
organization with a traveling secretary. In 
Peking there are more than a thousand scholars 
in one school, and in Fuchow is one half so 
large. 

Korea has about 45,000 scholars in its 600 
Sunday Schools. There are several schools 
in Seoul with a membership of 500, and at 
Ping Yang one of a thousand members. And 
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these are in a land where the first trolley-cars 
were blamed for a drought and indignantly 
smashed. The God of Rain, they said, looked 
down on the streets of Seoul and saw the cars 
moving. Thinking they were boats passing 
through streets flooded with water, the god 
turned off the supply! 

It is interesting to note the fact that the Fiji 
Islands — which have for so long been popu- 
larly associated with cannibalism — have 
nearly 1,500 Sunday Schools, with a total 
membership of 45,000. There are 7,400 
schools in Australasia and 210 in scattered 
islands in various parts of the world. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN AFRICA 


Altogether “the Dark Continent” has 
more than 4,000 Sunday Schools throughout 
its wide extent of territory; and there are 
about 170,000 members. Egypt is dotted 
with them, for the United Presbyterians of the 
United States have been doing a remarkable 
work. 

Here in North Africa, with. its millions of 
Mohammedans, there are more than 1,500 
Arab and Jewish children under the teaching 
of the North African Mission. -During the 
worst of the summer the workers go away 
to recuperate their strength, but I have seen 
a number of them here and there. In Tunis 
I found a kindly man who has spent twenty 
years at work for Jewish children (who are 
practically Arabs). His home is in plain 
view of ancient Carthage, but just outside his 
yard were Arabs living in straw huts that an 
American farmer would not use for cattle. 
Some idea of the qualifications for children’s 
work here may be gleaned from the fact that 
I heard him converse at different times in 
English, French, German, Italian, Jewish, and 
Arabic. 

Perhaps it ought to be explained that the 
work for Mohammedan children is more than 
a proselyting movement. These Arabs are 
a fine race of people, yet even their children 
are reeking with moral corruption. It struck 
me as singular that the French — who are 
strong on social equality — have separate 
schools for European children, and I made a 
number of inquiries for the reason. In every 
case I was told that the Europeans here cannot 
afford to allow their children to go to school 
with Arab boys. Hence it is that the Sunday 
School in North Africa is a factor of economic 
value. ’ 











